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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE month of August has been one of strain, and the strain 
in this country has been largely felt because we knew that we 

: were unable to help our Russian allies in their 
Working for titanic struggle in any way which would be 
Vietory visible to an inland people. We know what 
the weight is of our naval and mercantile effort, we know the 
cost of our bombing policy. We know the prodigious extent 
of our production. But the Russians do not and cannot know 
this. They do not see the sea; they do not, they feel, get 
enough of our munitions ; they do not think a great deal of 
our bombing policy. It is all—to them—faint and far away 
and of infinitely less weight and magnitude than their own 
prodigious battle. And it is true that our effort and above all 
our sufferings are not equal to those of the Russians, and it 
is true that we have not stripped for action as they have done. 
We are most deeply aware of this ourselves, and the open dis- 
satisfaction expressed in this country with our Ministers is an 
echo of this knowledge. The Russians ask why we do not 
open a second front—i.e., a second European front. We 
answer that, to our deep humiliation, we are not yet prepared, 
and that any second front we open before we are ready will be 
yet another military failure and no good either to Russia or to 
ourselves. To this the Russians reply that they do not ask 
us for a military success but for a diversion, at whatever cost. 
They say, and with truth, that they did not count the cost of 
invading Germany in 1914, that they invaded and that they 
saved Paris. This is true. Of the bombing policy, they say 
“You think you can reduce Germany by bombing. But 
have you forgotten the story of Malta? Is that fortress yet 
reduced ?’”’ It is well that we should know what our Allies 
think, especially when—as is the case with Russia—one of 
them is bearing the present weight of the German attack. 
We ourselves are working for victory at home and our battle 
front is on all the seas. We look to no easy months ahead. 
Mr. Lyttleton has, rather mysteriously, talked of 80 days’ 
intense strain, of which 40 are yet torun. But we look toa 
much longer lap of deep anxiety than that. 
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IT was an excellent thought—whichever side it came from— 
that suggested the Churchill-Stalin talks and the best possible 
moment was chosen to bring the meeting off. 
For Moscow is the capital of the nations most 
sorely pressed by the Germans, and the 
bravery of the Russian defence must not blind us to the 
seriousness of the onslaught. Mr. Churchill will have expressed 
our thoughts to Mr. Stalin about all this in his own epigram- 
matic way. The mere fact of his going to Moscow will have 
been, in itself, an expression of British sympathy for all that 
the Russians are enduring, and he will, himself, have gained 
some knowledge of the harsh realities of the Russian situation, 
As always on such occasions, an official announcement 
assured us that all was well between the two countries and 
the two statesmen. We were told about “ the atmosphere of 
cordiality and complete sincerity’’ in which discussions were 
carried on. And, for once, this statement was probably 
correct. The fact that ‘‘ decisions were reached ’”’ may also 
be true. It iscertain that the two statesmen had an abundant 
need to be sincere and cordial and to reach decisions. What 
Mr. Churchill will certainly have tried to do is to explain 
what the British Navy and Merchant Service are doing. 
That is never easy to make clear to inland dwellers, like the 
Russians. The British Prime Minister had to listen as well as 
talk. He will have heard from Marshal Timoshenko and other 
Russian soldiers what the iron-hard fighting on the Don is 
like and what total war feels like when it is waged in your own 
country. This first-hand contact with the soldiers who are 
“up against it’ in Russia cannot fail to have impressed Mr. 
Churchill. We hope it has not made so much impression that 
he will have agreed to launch an attack on occupied France 
before we are ready. 


The Moscow 
Meeting 


Mr. CHURCHILL left England early in August, he spent a 
fortnight in Cairo and with the British Armies. He ended his 

memorable trip by calling in on Mr. Stalin 
a in Moscow, where he spent four days, returning 

to London on August 17, when the outline of his 
journey was made public. On his arrival home he followed the 
old-time traveller’s custom of making a sacrifice. The ancient 
heroes would offer up cattle on their safe return from perilous 
adventures. Mr. Churchill’s burnt offering was General 
Auchinleck, who has been in command in Libya and who at one 
time had, so completely, the confidence of the Prime Minister 
that he turned General Wavell out to put him in. These 
changes and especially the way in which they are made, are very 
detrimental to the efficient running of a war. Desert fighting 
is a specialised art. General Wavell had mastered it and 
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General Auchinleck had so far grasped its essentials that 
when he took charge of the beaten Eighth Army he was able 
to restore the situation. It is no disparagement to General 
Alexander, who has replaced General Auchinleck; and who 
is a first-rate fighting soldier, to say that the Army will regret 
the way in which the change over has been made. General 
Alexander will have the powerful support of General Mont- 
gomery, who has been appointed to command the Eighth 
Army in Libya. Both the new Generals have a great reputa- 
tion for soldierly qualities. Both have seen service in this 
war, General Alexander commanded a division in France 
and was the last man to leave Dunkirk. This year he fought 
a very hard and successful series of rearguard actions in 
Burma. General Montgomery was also in the Dunkirk 
expedition. Since then he has proved himself to be a fine 
trainer of troops. Both General Alexander and General 
Montgomery are new to desert warfare. 


THERE is a French expression which refers to the effect a man’s 
occupation has on his body—or his mind. They call this La 
. déformation professionelle. It is our misfortune 

eer weT and that of the U.S.A., that at this supreme 
crisis in our history our two countries should 

be led by those who are great politicians rather than great 
organisers and who see all military questions through the 
medium of politics. Such men are too much engaged in 
looking forward to the end of the war—when the world can 
get back to its proper business of playing politics—to remember 
that winning the war is a preliminary step to this desirable 
end. Thus such twaddle as the Atlantic Charter deflects 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the composition of the American army in 
this country—and even its colour—is affected by voting 
considerations for the coming election. While Mr. Churchill’s 
Government is apparently entirely formed on the principle of 
the balance of parties in the House of Commons, and without 
consideration of the fitness of Ministers for their particular 
jobs. Such political pre-occupations take up so much of 
Mr. Churchill’s time that he has no power—and perhaps no 
ability—to attend seriously to the strategic needs of the war. 
And what can be said of that other great politician, Marshal 
Smuts, who controls the higher promotion in the South African 
Forces with an eye to his future political moves ? The General 
Officer of the South African Forces who commanded at Tobruk 
was a Dutchman so inexperienced that he lost, in a few hours, 
a fortress that had stood months of siege under a capable 
commander. For Marshal Smuts, like Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Roosevelt, is also thinking of after the war—of the sort of 
South African State he can carve out of the British Empire— 
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and, with this object in view, there must, if possible, be no 
commanding British military figure in that still British 
Dominion. But the war is with us, and we have not yet— 
anywhere in the English speaking countries—thrown up a 


politician picturesque enough to capture public imagination: 


and versatile enough to stop playing politics. This means 
that the Germans, who make such a hash of civil life and 
politics, but who are capable in military affairs, are having it 
too much their own way. 


Last month Marshal Smuts went to Cairo where there was a 
very important meeting to discuss strategy, ways and means, 
, and the efforts which can be made by the 

ae Smuts’ different members of the Empire towards 
° victory. This meeting was partly necessitated 
by the great impression made in South Africa by the fall of 
Tobruk and the capture of the major part of its garrison. In 
South Africa, Marshal Smuts’ choice of a young and inex- 
perienced General to command the South African forces there 
was very severely judged and a diversion of some kind was 
required. It is believed that in the course of the long talks 
on war strategy and on ways and means, the Marshal was able 
to insinuate a good deal of politics into the not unsympathetic 
ear of Mr. Churchill. The latter was Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in an administration sympathetic to Boer Republican 
ideals in 1907. Marshal Smuts has held to those ideals, which 
he believes can be attained without violence, by the simple 
process of weakening the British in South Africa and counting 
on the anti-Imperialists in Britain. It is not difficult to see 
which way the conversations went. South Africa has given 
excellent help in our African campaigns. The troops she has 
sent to Abyssinnia and Egypt have been fine fighters and 
well equipped, her share of this Empire war has been very 
considerable. Even though it has been limited to Africa, the 
South African Army is giving service to the Empire Cause 
which may be talked of by one Prime Minister to another. “1 
am,” said Marshal Smuts, speaking in England in 1917, “a 
barbarian of the Outer Marches.”’ Well, the Barbarians, then 
and now, are fighting men. What are the immediate hopes 
of the Marshal, what does he ask for, perhaps not now, but 
for the end of the war? It is that we should hand over the 
three British Native Protectorates, Swaziland, Basutoland 
and Bechuanaland, which are in or adjacent to the South 
African Union. All these are under the direct care of the 
British High Commissioner, Marshal Smuts wants them 
because he cannot well have the Republic he dreams of until 
- possesses these last remains of Imperial strength in South 

rica, 
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THE last 25 years have seen retrogression in India. Beginning 
with the Montagu-Chelmsford “reforms ’”’ and continuing 

’ through Round Table Conferences to the Home 
In India Rule for India Act, a series of Imperial Govern- 
ments have endeavoured to divest themselves of a responsi- 
bility, shouldered in a braver age. All failed. The last of 
these efforts was made by Sir Stafford Cripps, who did all that 
one man could to finally destroy our prestige and power in the 
East. All was in vain. The great Indian question remains. 
It was there when we went to the East, it will be there if we 
leave our Empire to others. It is the problem of the govern- 
ment of a people who are incapable of governing themselves. 
Nothing could have more clearly shown this incapacity than 
the events of August, when that agitators’ paradise, Congress, 
requested the British to go and announced, through their 
leader, Gandhi, their intention to negotiate with Japan. On 
this, even the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who was at one time 
a believer in the possibility of forcing the Indians to govern 
themselves, had a glimmer of what was involved. He had 
last month at his elbow a soldier of stature in General 
Wavell, and there is no doubt what he, or any man with a 
sense of reality, must have thought of the prospect of allowing 
India to drift into chaos. Under the pressure of the Japanese 
thrust and of the rapidly growing excitement fostered by 
Japanese and German agents, the Government in India did 
its duty at last. 


THERE was a general sigh of relief when, on August 9, the 
Government of India arrested Gandhi with his cohort of 
familiars. And if the Press will stop featuring 

— to the theatrical adjuncts by which this posturing 
7 agitator has kept himself before the public— 
using ostentatious prayers, spinning wheels and talk about 
fasting—he would soon be forgotten. There was nothing 
funnier than the way in which the Socialist “ intelligentsia ”’ 
in this country were made to turn their coats by the good 
sense of the rank and file of their party. One day the Daily 
Herald was all shocked grief at the blunder of the Indian 
Government of India in arresting this great “‘ leader of the 
Indian people ’’—as the B.B.C. once called him—the next day 
our contemporary was all acquiescence in what had been 
done. Ministers seem also to have been taken by surprise by 
the stout-hearted attitude of the public, which they per- 
petually misunderstand. In short, since the Churchill Govern- 
ment was formed it has never done anything more popular 
than the straightforward decision to rule India: Sir Roger 
Lumley, the Governor of Bombay, made this quite clear in a 
speech in which he spoke as Englishmen in India should 
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speak. Order was, he said, to be preserved at all costs. That 
is, of course, what the Indians want, and, in the result, it 
proved quite easy to do this. There was some sporadic 
rioting and the mob was fired on, but, for the most part, the 
police were able to keep order and the casualties were few, 
Gandhi, whose movement is financed by a handful of Hindy 
millionaires, who want to get rid of the British, their factory 
laws and their protection of the poor, can be swept into 
oblivion if the Government of India keeps on this line, the 
only safe one now, and at any time, for India. The difficulty 
is not in India but here. For here the foolish people, the men 
who can find no job in this war but that of agitating against 
British interests, have all too much control of the Press, the 
B.B.C. and other publicity. These people got to work at 
once. No sooner had the Government of India taken the 
right steps to preserve order, no sooner had the Gandhi 
movement been exposed in all its weakness, than the mischief 
makers here, encouraged the mischief makers in India— 
Sapru is one of them—to try to sap and mine the resolu- 
tion of the Viceroy, his Council and the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Amery. We hope they will be unsuccessful. 


THAT the sea is our life is a truism. That successive Govern- 
ments omitted, before the war, to ensure our command of the 

: sea is only too clear. But what is also clear is 
+ al * that our war leaders still do not realise its 
importance to us. Lord Hankey pegs away in 
the House of Lords and Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond with 
letters to The Times, but the Government shies and _ hurries 
away from their forthright and expert questions. Lord 
Hankey asked on August 4 whether the Government agreed 
that the first object of a maritime power should be to have 
command of the sea. He extracted from Lord Simon a set of 
vague quibbles. On this Admiral Richmond wrote to The 
Times (August 13), and every Englishman should consider 
what he says. For if we do not get and hold the command 
of the sea we perish. Of Lord Simon’s answer to Lord 
Hankey, Admiral Richmond says :— 


If his evasive answer has any meaning, it is that the Government 
while admitting the validity of the principle, have no intention of 
acting upon it. In other words, they have not made up their minds 
as to the primary object of our strategy. This, if it does not, as it 
may, spell failure, spells at the best deferred and costly victory. 
If there is one plain lesson running through the history of war it is 
that those who direct the war must first define clearly the primary 
object, and then concentrate every effort possible upon its attainment. 
Some diversions of force are always unavoidable—defensive needs 
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must be met, calls from hard-pressed allies must be answered: but 
the expenditure of force on such diversions should be reduced to a 
minimum, and every other operation should be related to the 
attainment of the primary object. 

We have lost ships, men, colonies, and irreplaceable supplies 
during the last three years, and all those losses are due to our not 
having obtained command of the sea. We have diverted our atten- 
tion from that object to another and committed the fundamental 
error of trying to do two things at the same time with resources 
barely sufficient for the attainment of one. It is idle to fence with 
words about “ circumstances, values, and proportions.” What we 
need is a definite and clear-cut policy in which everything that we 
undertake, beyond the irreducible minimum mentioned above, 
serves the purpose of gaining the lost command of the sea. That 
foundation must be laid well and truly ; when laid it can be built 
upon. 


But there is, as may be seen, no purpose behind our strategy ; 
no strategy behind our tactics, in fact, no war direction. 


THERE could be no better illustration of Admiral Richmond’s 
thesis than that shown by the battle of the Malta convoy. 

, Owing to the dispersal of our naval—and 
Relist to Malta novedl coelek-hinaartan have been weak in the 
Mediterranean, and this weakness has led to the military 
stalemate in North Africa and to the isolation of Malta. 
During July and the first part of August Malta was in very 
considerable danger of running out of certain vital supplies. 
The Admiralty had therefore to take the great risk of sending 
a heavily escorted fleet of merchantmen to Valetta from 
Gibraltar. So great was the risk to the merchant ships that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty sent a special message to each 
skipper when the convoy sailed. The journey was perilous 
in the extreme and the very first naval victim was the great 
air-craft carrier Eagle, which was sunk by a U-boat on 
August 11. That was the only loss-that day although the 
aerial attacks were incessant, so that the sea was white with 
the splash of the falling bombs, and their spray often hid the 
merchantmen from sight for a few moments, after which they 
would again be seen forging steadily ahead, obeying orders 
calmly and manceuvring with perfect seamanship. The 
aerial attacks went on all through Wednesday, August 12, 
while the enemy mustered fleets of bombers, dive bombers, 
torpedo-carrying aircraft and fighter aircraft. Some losses 
in the convoy were sustained, but that day thirty-nine enemy 
aircraft were certainly, and another fourteen probably, 
destroyed, and one U-boat was sunk. By this time the 
convoy had reached the most dangerous part of its journey, 

2* 
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the passage of the Sicilian Channel. Here the lighter nava] 
vessels took charge. The use of mine sweepers in the heavily 
mined straits made for slower progress, but at this spot the 
long range fighters of the R.A.F. from Malta came into play 
with great effect. 


WHEN darkness fell on August 12, it gave blessed relief from 
air attack, but it also afforded cover to U-boats, and the 
The Convoy entrance into the narrow seas allowed the 
Arrives E-boats to get busy. During that night two 
E-boats were sunk, but H.M.S. Manchester was seriously 
damaged by a torpedo and ultimately sank, and there were 
losses among the convoy. Soon after dawn on August 13, 
the enemy’s air forces attacked again, but by now the Malta 
R,A. Force was in action, and from this time they gave increased 
fighter protection until the convoy reached Valetta Harbour 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm on the part of the people 
who had watched the last stages of the long running fight. 
Those who had watched the merchantmen—some of them 
tankers, carrying the most dangerous of all loads—slowly and 
with perfect precision take up their berths at the appointed 
places, will never forget the sight, or the emotion they felt. 
The Admiralty issued a statement on August 20, in which 
they gave the outline of the perilous journey and added two 
ships—H.M.S. Cairo and H.M.S. Foresight—to the toll of the 
naval losses, adding that the four ships—Eagle, Manchester, 
Catro, Foresight—made up the total of our ships lost. They 
purposely withheld the convoy losses and the detail of the 
successful landing of stores. But they published the follow- 
ing order :— 


““No praise can be too high for the gallantry and skill of the 
officers and men of the merchant ships in convoy during constant 
heavy attacks. The conduct of the escorts, the covering force, and 
the minesweepers was in accordance with the highest traditions. 
Naturally in a hazardous operation of this kind some losses were 
suffered in the convoy, but that our loss and damage were not fat 
greater was due to the cool and seamanlike handling of the 
merchant ships and warships, to the anti-aircraft gunfire, and to 
the tireless fighting spirit of the crews of the naval fighter aircraft, 
and to the cooperation of the R.A.F. fighters, bombers, and 
reconnaissance aircraft.” 


This tribute admirably expresses the praise we should all 
wish to give to the officers and men of the merchant navy and 
the other services named. More might be said of the magnifi- 
cent skill and courage of the Royal Navy, but we are so much 
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accustomed to these qualities that they are all too seldom 
praised as they deserve. 


EARLY on Wednesday, August 19, a Combined Operations 
raid was made near Dieppe, when troops and tanks were 
Practice for landed by the Navy under the cover of a 
Invasion powerful air force. The French had been 
warned by radio that they must keep out of the fight and not 
expose themselves to German reprisals. The raiding parties 
were on shore for nine hours. They were composed mostly of 
Canadians, though there were British, Poles and Czechs among 
them. The official account, gave this picture of the work done. 


“It was known that as a consequence of our avowed 
aggressive policy the Germans had recently been heavily 
reinforcing the coastal defences of the whole of the 
Occupied Terriotory. Heavy opposition was, therefore, 
anticipated, In fact it became clear during the raid 
that the enemy had brought additional troops and guns to 
the Dieppe area quite recently. 

‘Despite this heavy opposition, forces were landed 
on all the beaches together with some tanks. They 
succeeded in destroying two batteries and the radioloca- 
tion station, inflicting heavy casualties upon the enemy 
forces, in sinking two small vessels, and in bringing back 
a number of prisoners.”’ 


This is the first daylight landing we have made in France 
since the Germnas took that country over, and it was success- 
ful in its aim and satisfactory as a military exercise. The 
tanks cruised about the country and streets and the whole 
operation gave evidence of first-rate staff work. Once more, 
as so often in our history, the Navy held the sea and the Army 
fought across it. But the most important result of the 
Dieppe raid was that it led to a very big air battle. Here is 
the official account of this :— 


‘“‘ While the principal objective of the air operations 
was to give support to the landing and cover to the forces 
during the land engagement, and to the naval craft, 
there, in fact, developed one of the greatest air battles 
of the war. Although this air battle had not been 
planned as one of the objectives of the operation, the 
Germans were forced to call up aircraft reinforcements 
from all parts of Occupied France, Holland, and Belgium. 
Many of these enemy aircraft were engaged before they 
ever reached the area of the operations, large formations 
being broken up and dispersed particularly over the 
mouth of the Somme. 
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“During the engagement gi German aircraft are 
officially known to have been destroyed and about twice 
that number have probably been destroyed or damaged, 
In all these operations 98 of our aircraft were lost and the 
pilots of 30 of these are saved.” 


The air losses suffered by the enemy temporarily crippled 
him, for the next day, a sweep over Northern France to 
Amiens showed that there were few German fighter aircraft 
able to fly in that region. 


THE Navy took the troops across the narrow seas, waited 
for them and brought “every possible one of them ”’ back. 
The Navy Held One destroyer, H.M.S. Berkeley, was lost and 
the Sea a number of landing craft. The timing went 
as by clock-work. Only one party was twenty minutes late 
and this was because they met with an enemy convoy and 
had an encounter with a German armed trawler, which they 
sunk. This delay made for sharp fighting, for the element of 
surprise, in this case, was not present and this particular unit 
landed under fire. A vivid picture was given in the press of 
the adventures of Lord Lovat’s Commando, No. 4. The 
story reads like a page from Marryat. The job of Lord 
Lovat’s men was to destroy a German howitzer battery, and 
with this object, the men crawled up a creek in the chalk 
cliffs and climbed a “ nearly vertical beach staircase’ to a 
very narrow gully which went back ‘to the woods and 
fields.” There was just a chance that the enemy had not 
guarded this gully, and the luck of the Lovats held. While 
this Commando was at work destroying the howitzers and 
their dumps, a naval destroyer flotilla opened fire on Dieppe 
and at the same time “ a formation of four-cannon Hurricanes 
dived out of the sky ”’ over the cliffs. The soldiers had been 
promised powerful air support and they certainly had it. 
We had losses, the Canadians, in particular, suffered heavily, 
but there is no doubt at all as to the success of the operation 
or its tonic effect on the French. 


THE American Ambassador, Mr. Winant, has in his speeches 
a sympathetic outlook towards this country. It is one which 

does not represent the anti-British attitude of 
Teese the bulk of his people. He must have intended 

to give the public in Great Britain a warning 
of the intentions of his Government when he made a state- 
ment at the Royal Empire Society last month. What he said 
was that there was in the United States a greater divergence 
of view-point on British Colonial policy than on any other 
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subject that divided us from his country. Put in simple 
language, this means that the U.S.A. as a great Imperial 
State objects strongly to the existence of British colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. We have allowed her to lease air- 
ports in many of these ; with Mr. Churchill’s warm approval, 
the Canadian custom barriers are down between that country 
and the United States. Mr. Roosevelt desires still further to 
strengthen his hold on the priceless possessions of the British 
Crown in the West. It is even said that he has made, as a 
condition of help to us in the war, the stipulation that all 
Colonial Empires shall be abolished. Once the British Empire 
were thus dissolved, the U.S.A., would have no difficulty in 
acquiring the wealth and strength we have parted with. 

The danger of this situation does not come to us from the 
natural and legitimate aspiration of the Americans. It comes 
from the ignorance in this country of our Empire and what it 
stands for. Many of the Socialists and Liberals would have us 
abandon our old responsibilities. They say so. In the debate 
in the House of Commons on August 4 a speaker, Captain 
Gammans, Conservative member for Hornsey, spoke of the 
nonsense—he had been listening to some of it—talked about 
“restoring liberty ’’ to the peoples under our care. 


* The fact is that if we were to walk out of our Colonial Empire 
to-day, as some people apparently suggest we should, . . . those 
countries would pass under the domination of another Colonial 
Power like Japan, whose Colonial record of dope and pillage and 
of oppression and brothels I have seen for myself in Korea and 
Manchukuo. Surely one of the most pathetic things which has 
been said in the world to-day, in an age when the talking of arrant 
nonsense has reached a high pitch, is the remark of Gandhi that if 
we were to walk out of India there would be no inducement for 
the Japanese to attack it.” 


Our folly has not yet been purged by the war. The invincibly 
ignorant remain unteachable about life‘and government. 


IT is certain that there are a great many foolish people about, 
but what are we doing to counter the folly of their talk ? 
A First R Above all, what are we doing to set matters in 
Speech ate our Empire right where they are wrong ? What 

are we doing to develop what Lord Milner 
called “‘ our neglected Estate’’? For neglected it is. We 
have established order where no order was before, we have 
given the priceless benefits of law and justice, but after that 
our Colonial Administration has been too prone to sit back 
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and wait upon events. And all the time the people who think 
that voting for representatives will cure all ills keep up a 
clatter. 

In Captain Gamman’s thoughtful speech, from which we 
have already quoted, it was pointed out that you cannot 
confer democracy on peoples who have not worked it out for 
themselves. We look at India and see this. Captain 
Gammans also uttered a needed protest against the recent 
campaign of calumny against Singapore people. 


** There never was a more disgraceful campaign than that which 
followed the Japanese invasion of Malaya and the final surrender 
of Singapore. Singapore is the greatest military disaster in our 
history, but it was a military and not a civil disaster. Singapore was 
lost not in the Malayan Peninsula but, if anywhere, it was lost here 
in London.” : 


It was not the men who had made Singapore who lost it, but 
the successive Governments which have misunderstood 
defence. The speaker went on to say :— 


“The surrender of Singapore marked the end of an epoch, 
Whether there will be a Colonial Empire when the war is over will 
depend, in the end, on what we do or fail to do in the next two 
years. I want to be frank in my criticisms of our Colonial policy. 
I have seen the Colonial Empire from the inside and from the 
outside. We have made mistakes and most of the mistakes which 
we have made in the past 20 years come from one very simple 
cause ; it seemed as though the spirit of Empire had gone out of us. 
We ceased to believe that we had an Imperial mission at all, and, in 
the long run, you cannot expect others to believe in something if 
you do not believe in it yourselves.” 


WE must take one further quotation from this altogether 
excellent speech, which we should like to reproduce in full. 

,. It is from the end of the speech where Captain 
a There’s Gammans invoked the ideals which used to 
— inspire us and which still obtain over the 
greater part of our Colonial service. 


“ec 


. in the end it is ideas which count. It is the idea of common 
citizenship, under a common symbol, of men who differ in many, 
many things, who differ in race, colour, religion and history, but 
who are prepared to unite together for certain things. And the 
things which unite them are greater than the things which divide 
them. . . . I think we have lost, in the past 20 years, that sense of 

. mission, and if our Empire is to have any permanence, we have got 

to regain it. . . . I fully believe that to-day, in our Colonial posses- 

sions, we are at the parting of the ways. One of two things must 
happen. The first is that the British Empire may gradually disin- 
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tegrate and disappear. . . ; That is one thing which may easily 
happen. The other alternative is that we may learn a lesson from 
our disappointments and our defeats, and realise that we have the 
power, if we have the will.” (Official Report, August 4.) 


In short, ‘‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 


THE League of Nations recently published its annual Report. 
To many people : pia eran as a surprise to know that it is 
still in being. For no useful purpose can be 

a Hoof served by this wholly destructive institution, 
ceps nor by its officials who still draw, out of our 
ckets, salaries at Geneva. If any further proof were needed 
of their many disservices to us in the past this publication 
should remind us that the League will be left in being at our 
peril. The personnel at Geneva evidently regard themselves 
as existing to do Doctor Goebbel’s work for him when we 
have beaten the enemy armies, and when German propaganda 
once more relies on pacifism in order to save Germany. For 
what have these Genevan representatives of the greatest fraud 
in modern history to say of the year 1941-1942 ? What is the 
attitude of the League to the fiercest attack on civilisation ever 
made? It is wholly non-committal. It takes no sides; like 
the Pope it soars above the battle and the anguish, regarding 
the belligerents impartially. To read it one would think that 
Germany, Italy and Japan still belonged to that League of 
Nations which they have completely destroyed. The old plea 
is to be built up that once people are wicked enough to fight 
there is no difference between the combatants, neither good 
nor bad, right nor wrong. Presently, when Germany is 
beaten, this ‘‘impartial’’ record of last year will be referred 
to as the one document of its date “ free from passion.” 
And when, after the war, the Germans are whining that they 
never really wanted to fight and that it was all the fault of 
the wicked Czechs, Poles, Danes, etc., then their allies, the 
pacifists—who are the present-day appeasers—will begin 
their old intrigues and we shall again see them make an effort 
to deprive us of the fruits of victory and the security which 
these should give us. We need hardly say that the writer 
of the Report greatly admires the papal attitude of impar- 
tiality, and that the articles in the Papal organ, the Osservatore 
Romano, are praised. The Atlantic Charter also comes in for 
a brief word of commendation, for its windy internationalism 
is quite in the Genevan note. This curious League document 
deserves study and some consideration of our own attitude 
to it. Are we crazy that we support with British money— 
for no other member is paying anything towards the upkeep 
of the secretariat at Geneva—a body of men who are simply 
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waiting for the moment when they will help our enemies to 
stab us in the back ? 


Lapy Astor has got into hot water for saying that the 
Russians only fought against the Germans because they were 

attacked. That is perfectly true. But she was 
Fiehe liga trying to find grounds for praising the Ameri- 

cans, who did exactly the same thing, but who 
previously had seen an advantage to be reaped from support- 
ing Britain. We don’t blame them, or any other people 
who guard their own interests. In the end they fought 
because they had to, having been savagely attacked, having 
suffered severe losses, and having also had a declaration of 
war made on them. They could not very well help fighting, 
and their compatriots in this country would be more honest 
if they owned that this was so. The Russians have never 
pretended to be other than they are, but in so far as the 
Americans are Anglo-Saxon, and some 40 per cent. claim this 
origin, they have the Anglo-Saxon foible of posing for virtue. 
We have this badly. If our daily press, and public speakers 
are to be believed, we are only in the war for the defence of 
the little countries, for the freedom of the world and the rest 
of it. Instead of which we are in the fight—and we were not 
attacked before we declared war—because we knew that our 
country and Empire would be destroyed if we did not stand 
up to Germany. It is true that our victory will represent a 
measure of world freedom, and an improved status for small 
nations, but our primary motive is to save ourselves and the 
civilisation we have built up. We need not throw stones at 
Russia and the U.S.A. for doing exactly the same thing, but 
the Americans must not expect us to accept any other view of 
their action. 


THE Germans have decreed that the French Jews are to be 
persecuted and the same shameful and terrible conditions as 

prevail all over Germany are now enforced 
The French Jews i, France. The story of this new horror was 
told in a letter published by the Swiss paper Berner Tagwort. 
The letter was written by a French workman to M. Charles 
Schuerch, the head of the Swiss Trades Unions. ‘ We had 
been warned of what would happen. The warnings often came 
from the officials whose duty it was to carry out the anti- 
measures. On Friday evening one of my friends was spoken 
to in the underground by a stranger who said he knew him 
and who begged him to get out with him at the next station 
. . . he begged him not to go home. This was just before 
eight o’clock, the curfew hour for the Jews. We were all 
warned in this sort of way, but we could not believe the 
serious nature of the warnings. We thought it was just the 
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usual temporary trouble which had occurred from time to 
time. What actually happened passes all imagination... . 
The application of the racial laws started at four a.m. on the 
morning of July 16, and is still continuing. Even now one 
may see the arrest of Jews in the street. The majority of 
those arrested are women and children, but the men do not 
escape. We have passed through hours of indescribable 
suffering. There are numbers of cases of women who have 
thrown themselves out of the window. I must admit that I 
could never have believed, until I saw it, how brave and how 
warm-hearted Parisians are. 

‘Some of them gave shelter to whole families of Jews... 
or adopted deserted children. In a house belonging to my 
landlord three Jewish children were left alone in their flat 
after their parents had been arrested. A neighbour heard 
their cries, went into the house, dressed the children and went 
with them before the German authorities to protest against 
the arrest of the parents. The Germans arrested the children 
and sent the neighbour to a concentration camp. 

‘We have no news of those who are arrested. A first group 
is believed to have gone to Dlancy and thence to Poland. 
Terrible stories are told of the Winter Velodrome (in Paris ?) 
where women and children are interned . . . there are cases 
of death, of babies born prematurely, scarlet fever has broken 
out among the children. The Winter Velodrome is so full 
that people have to sleep standing up and they have to wait 
a long time to satisfy their needs. The poor wretches, who 
have left home to escape being arrested, do not know how to 
get food.”’ 

“What can you do to help us’”’? This exceeding bitter 
cry is addressed to the head of the Swiss Trades Unions. But 
it is one which will echo in the hearts of all feeling men and 
women. 


WE must never allow ourselves to forget what is going on in 
occupied Europe, although the brutality of the Germans in 

the miserable countries they dominate is some- 
inser thing which baffles imagination. It is not a 

new feature in their history. Bismarck said of 
a conquered people, ‘‘ We will leave them their eyes to weep 
with.” The following extracts from Pravda, the Russian 
newspaper, exaggerates nothing. 


“Even before the beginning of the war, Darré, one of Hitler’s 
assistants, had worked out a programme for the enslavement of the 
Soviet peoples: ‘Throughout the whole of the eastern expanse, 
only Germans have the right to own property. The country 
peopled by foreign races must become a country of slaves.’ 
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“ This programme is now being carried out. The Germans ate 
wiping out Soviet farms and handing over the land to German 
landlords. The peasants, like serfs, are handed over to the German 
along with the land. 

** In the Ukrainian village of Rusanovka, in the Zhitomir region, 


on five days each week the peasants must work for the landlord, Si 
For disobedience they are flogged; for refusal to work they are m 
shot. mi 

**In a German-occupied district of the Leningrad region a state ra 
farm, together with 500 peasants from the surrounding villages, th 
have been handed over to a German baron. The peasants work as th 
slaves from dawn to dusk and receive nothing for it. They are m 
beaten and tortured... . sle 


** Our press has published new material on Nazi atrocities against 
Soviet war prisoners. Centuries will not erase this nightmare from 
the mind of humanity, this picture of the concentration camps in 
which German hangmen kill Soviet people, shooting, beating or 
starving them. 

** All Red Army soldiers should realise that this fate awaits all | Th 


who prefer life under German enslavement to death in battle. | mi 
There is no hope of rescue for a Soviet citizen who falls into the f ha 
Nazis’ claws. He is no longer a person. He is an animal. He is frc 


given refuse as food. He is tortured to death. 

“In the Germamoccupied districts Soviet people fight on AD 
without thought of self. They do not wish to be slaves. They do 
not wish to work for the Germans or to assist them in the fight 
against us. In the concentration camp at Polotsk a group of 20 | Th 
girls refused to go to Germany, declaring they would not become fg, 
slaves. The Nazi scoundrels shot them. In Dnepropetrovsk, 150 
workers were arrested and shot for refusing to go to work in 
Germany.” 


The Russians can tell their tale to the world. But the other 
countries are muzzled by total German occupation. 


A DEBATE on the Report on the Royal Ordnance Factories 
by the Select Committee on National expenditure, gave the 

House of Commons a picture of the work that 
aang is being done in munition factories. The House, 
"aie but not the country, for the paper shortage 

deprives the public of much that is valuable in 
Parliamentary discussions. The Minister of Supply, Sir 
Andrew Duncan, made a statement at the opening of the 
Debate which contained many facts worth recording :— | 


“‘ There are 42 Royal Ordnance factories, of which 24 are engi- Mr 
neering, 8 make explosives, and 10 are engaged in filling. They Wo 
employ 300,000 people, 60 per cent. of whom are women, 32 pet 
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cent. semi-skilled and unskilled men, and only 7} per cent. skilled 
men. The engineering factories engage in a very wide range of 
high precision work. They make guns, gun carriages, small arms, 
the components for gun ammunition, and small arms ammunition, 
but their principal output is guns.” 


Sir Andrew Duncan was on the defensive, for the Select Com- 
mittee’s business is to find out mistakes and criticise mis- 
management, and this they do. Of all the matters they 
raised in this, their Eleventh Report, none was more important 
than the question of absenteeism. The Minister admitted 
that this was great, he believed it was improving. But he 
mentioned certain matters which would seem to explain 
slackness. 


**In 30 out of 42 factories the hours are 60 or less for men and 
55 or less for women, and reduction to these standards will be achieved, 
I hope, in the remaining 12 factories within the next three months.” [Official 
report, our italics.] 


These appalling hours had been criticised by the Select Com- 
mittee. They show that the management of these factories 
has no conception of the way in which to extract the best work 
from the workers. | 


ANOTHER reason for irregular work is the fact that there are 
a great many women in the factories. The Committee’s report 
The W speaks of women and the desire there is in 

¢ momen certain factories to get rid of many workers. 
Sir H. Williams drove in this point. 


*“* The Committee refers to one factory which wanted to get rid 
of 6,000 and another which wanted to get rid of 7,000, and I say 
that many tens of thousands of women have been torn away from 
their homes and sent where they are not wanted, causing grave 
social unrest. Make no mistake, the introduction of conscription 
for women was very unpopular in this country. I was one of those 
who declined to support the Bill for their conscription when it was 
introduced. I was horrified, because I thought it was a terrible 
mistake and totally unnecessary. Men are in a different category, 
but the conscription of women was a psychological blunder of 
primary magnitude. Women were driven into factories where they were 
not wanted, and when they got into hostels and it came to the week- 
end they went away and came back on the following Tuesday. 
They wanted to be dismissed. Absenteeism is, on Mondays, deplorable 
and it is now creeping into Tuesdays. The week-enders have gone 
home ‘ fed up.’ It is the plain truth.” (Official report, our italics.) 


Mr. Silkin, who followed, underlined the numbers of absent 
women workers, but he would not discuss the cause. These 
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matters show once more that the war effort is run like a dodo 
race, without a plan. For one thing, conscription of women 
will never work until the young men in safe jobs—there are 
tens of thousands of them—are put into the Army. 


THE attack on all forms of liberty increases in intensity under 
cover of war needs, for there is a determined group of theorists 
at work. An effort is now being made to close 
ve shops that certain persons consider to be redun- 

dant. The word “ planned economy ”’ is the 
password to the destruction of many liberties and it is not 
absent in this attack on retail trade. The Socialist members 
of the Retail Trade Committee have even written a note to 
say that the troubles of the retail trades are due to a lack of 
“planned economy ”’ and to the “ indiscriminate opening of 
shops.” The fact being that shops are opened where they are 
wanted and that if they are not sufficiently wanted they close 
again. An article printed in a very unexpected quarter, The 
Spectator, recently, gave another point of view, for it is a view 
sympathetic to the little shop and the people who deal with 
it. As for the freedom to open shops, objected to, the writer, 
Mr. G. L. Schwartz points out that there has also been freedom 
for anyone to organise a Trades Union, and that people are 
still free to be born. 


Socialists at 


“In all proposals for the sectional planning of industry, nobody 
concerned with the scheme for a particular industry has any plan for 
the people it is proposed to keep out of the industry. But they are 
obsessed with the notion that freedom of enterprise inevitably pro- 
duces chaos arising from ‘ competitive trading of the worst kind’ 
They would argue, as so many people do, that chaos in the retail trades 
is evidenced by the number of shopkeepers who go bankrupt or 
only hang on by the skin of their teeth, being dead but refusing to 
lie down. In many cases the trader, it is emphasised, is really living 
on capital and ekeing out a living by dissipating his substance. 
Suppose this were true: is it a decisive argument ? 

“In the first place, it is in some ways a curious argument to come 
from people who are always denouncing the profit motive. Here is 
a group of conscious or unconscious philanthropists who do not 
abide by the strict market test : they do not demand for themselves 
the remuneration which it is assumed an impartial informed tribunal 
would regard as adequate. They could and ought to earn more. 
Now in what way does the community suffer by this behaviour? 
. . . One method of bestowing £5,000 in charity would be to open 
a shop in a place where sordid enterprise would not operate. 1s 
this any different from opening a clinic, a swimming-pool or 4 
lending library in a place where the profit motive would not provide 
such amenities ? ” 
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Mr. SCHWARTZ looks further. He sees the hundreds of people 
who rush—unlicensed—to their pens, who teach in Sunday 
.. schools, and who thus compete with profes- 
The aaa sional writers and teachers. And how about 
aapamee the housewives, who without any permit scrub 
their own floors instead of applying to a professional char- 
woman ? 


“‘ The examples are endless, but one of the most flagrant is that 
of my own occupation of professional economist. There are over 
20 million adults in this country, and I calculate that 19 million of 

. them are ready to pronounce upon economic problems at any time 
of the day or night. Talk about the indiscriminate opening of shops, 
it is nothing to the indiscriminate opening of mouths on this highly 
expert science. I could represent this as a very serious matter, and 
protest against the losses and hardships inflicted on me by this 
unfair competition. I could borrow the jargon of other occupa- 
tions and talk bitterly of blacklegs, incompetents, quacks and 
charlatans, and, of course, I could be subtle enough to argue that 
the community ought to be protected against this sort of thing. 
The thought of a licensing system as applied to economists makes 
my mouth water. 

“ But, alas ! new shops have opened with grand window displays 

by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. J. B. Priestley, Mr. H. G. 
Wells and a host of other people. . . . With all this indiscriminate 
competition, the economic profession should be in a state of appalling 
chaos, but I can testify that it enjoys a considerable degree of 
stability. We orthodox economists are supposed to be the apostles 
of a sordid self-seeking creed. Let me claim this: we have never 
demanded the licensing of our profession ; we have never imposed 
demarcation, trade practices, or restrictions of any kind, and it is 
inconceivable that we should ever do so. If some of us believe in 
freedom of enterprise, give us credit for this, that our practice 
conforms to our precept.” 


THE Government, in obedience to the aims of its Socialist 
supporters, is preparing this country for a change over from 
“Taking O private to public ownership of almost every- 
the Profit ut thing. And, in order to reconcile us to the 

general confiscation which this entails, the 
policy is labelled “‘ removal of the profit motive.” That is to 
say, in future, the profit is only to be allowed to the actual 
and immediate worker. We are, in fact, being led up the path 
to the Marxian paradise where “ from each according to his 
capacity, to each according to his needs,” will obtain. It 
sounds lovely. Let us see how it is actually working at the 
stage we have now reached. The “ to every one according to 
his” demands is flourishing, but how about the other half of 
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the slogan? How much is the higher class worker giving? 
At the present moment we are paying a I0s. income tax, and 
a super-tax which bears very heavily on some people. What 
is the effect of this high taxation on those who have to pay 
it? How does it affect their energy and desire to work? 
The rentier is ruined, he has no friends, and he is to be 
gradually abolished, but how about the man who is able to 
earn now ? 

There is considerable evidence before us that the energies 
of Tom, Dick and Harry have already been very much slowed 
down, their work has become harder, they get less for it. 
Some examples may illustrate this. A well-known broad- 
caster was asked why he had “‘ left the air.’ He replied that 
though he got a good fee the Government took half and, as he 
lived in the country, he had to come to London to broadcast 
and this absorbed a large part of the remainder. “‘ It is not 
worth the trouble of preparing my broadcasts,” he said. A 
publisher spoke of the way taxation affected his trade. “] 
offered {100 for a bit of work,” he said, ‘‘ but the writer said 
he would only get £50 and this would not pay for his trouble.” 
In another case some important memoirs are being held up 
because they would earn thousands and would put the author 
into a higher grade of taxpayers, so that he would get very 


little. Now, if the writing and talking professions are as much 
affected as this would show, what chance is there of others 
whose work is far less congenial to them going ahead just for 
the sake of doing the work? We do not speak of war work, 
that is different and it has a special appeal to every decent 
man and woman ; when they can do so they work for nothing 
at all, but our Socialists must not be deluded into thinking that 
this energy will continue when the war for our bare survival 
has been won. 


THERE has been a stir in the world of newspaper letter writers 
following on a speech of Mr. Bevin on taking the profit out of 

’ employment. It is the custom of Socialists to 
ae > speak as though they despised profit, but to act 
as though they believed higher wages to be the 
only motive power which moved men and women to work. 
Thus the man who has saved for his children and grand- 
children is denounced for being a capitalist, while the man 
who spends his earnings to the full is encouraged to ask for 
and get more. It is in their topsy turvy creed virtuous 
to spend, but wicked to save. The Bevins of this world, 
though they cannot really agree with this doctrine, for they 
are as fond of their families as anyone else, and as anxious to 
see them get on, pay lip service to it. ‘‘ Take the profit 
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motive out of industry and all will be well, etc.”” A few years 
ago these same people were saying—‘‘ Disarm and there will 
be no more war.” Profit. It is a good word, what does it 
mean? The Concise Oxford Dictionary says ‘‘ Advantage, 
benefit.” Thus, to “ take the profit out of industry ” would 
appear to mean that all concerned must be deprived of benefit. 
But, of course, our Bevins do not mean that at all. They 
want the worker to have advantages. What they want is that 
no one who has not worked at the immediate task on hand 
should reap any benefit. Thus the man who foresees the need 
and risks his money to build the factory is to do so without 
reward, and the inventor, who receives a sum he cannot 
immediately spend, is not to invest it in further production. 
Let us see where we are getting to with all these limitations 
of men’s profit. 


Wuat is the first incentive which makes men and women 
work? It ison part of all the desire for food and shelter, and 
to see those they love in comfort. This accom- 
plished they desire to secure these conditions 
more permanently for their families and to see their children 
“get on” in the world. No amount of Socialist propaganda 
has made our people lose the desire to see their children rise. 
What our “ social services”’ have done is to create a large 
class of paupers who, having it within their power to get the 
food, shelter, clothing, warmth, care and certain amenities 
free, are content to do nothing for themselves. They are the 
submerged tenth of our time and as we have decided to do 
everything for them for nothing, they are not likely to 
improve. But they are few compared with the bulk of the 
people and they are outside the scope of the present discus- 
sion because they have all they require. The people affected 
by the Socialist slogan are those who do want something more 
and who are ready to exert themselves in order to get it. 
What human beings want is very various. They may want a 
better house, to travel, to buy books or pictures, to give their 
children better holidays, to have earned leisure in comfortable 
surroundings. They may want to make a settlement on a 
relative or a friend. These are all advantages, benefits. 
“But,” says our Socialist, ‘“ all these things are legitimate 
profits, benefits, advantages, we do not want to interfere with 
them. All such matters are the proper fruits of labour.” But 
supposing our man, our workman or inventor flourishes, that 
he makes a big sum of money, that he wants to buy a fine 
property and settle it on his children. How ever much he may 
have earned the money he becomes a criminal. Because what 
Mr. Bevin means is that you may make a little money and 
spend it on day-to-day objects, but you must not lay by, nor 
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lay up riches, that is on earth—he does not perhaps mind 
about Heaven. 


THERE are several enemy radio stations which pour out anti- 
British propaganda to the Near East. Two are in Italy. One 

, .,. is called “‘ The Voice of Free Egypt,” the other 
Wireless Tricks i- ,amed “ Free Arabia.” hast called “ The 
Voice of Free Arabia ’”’ is in Berlin, where there is a second 
known as “ Arabia’s people.”’ All these stations pretend to 
be functioning in the Near East. The first even pretends to 
be in Egypt. The Berlin stations have Arab and Egyptian 
announcers and the former Grand Mufti of Jerusalem inspires 
one of them. But the Germans do not only use their wireless 
for giving false intelligence to native peoples, they also use it 
to give instructions to spies and quislings. That these instruc- 
tions had a key phrase was known. Soviet War News has 
identified this and gave it on August 6. It runs as follows :— 


** We have received information from absolutely reliable sources 
that the participants in the holy war against England are preparing 
to carry out the following action . . .” 


Sometimes the phrase describes the desired action as having 

occurred. But this phrase is the signal to the German fifth 

column that instructions will follow. These instructions are 

then wedged in between the ordinary propaganda. 
Ingenious, very ! 


THE winter campaign for saving fuel has begun rather halt- 
ingly. In all Government war policy the note of indecision is 

sounded as if every policy were the work of a 
on half-hearted Committee. Not so with our 

Russian Allies. They go at the job of waking 
up their people with a will. This is what Pravda writes about 
the coming winter and the need for preparation on the fuel 
front :— 


“In the autumn and winter the power stations have to work 
especially hard. Now is the best time to prepare for the periods of 
maximum load, to increase the capacities of power stations and to 
repair turbines, boilers and transmission lines. The whole of the 
power system must be brought into fighting readiness and adapted 
to local fuel. This applies particularly to factory furnaces and 
heating systems of municipal institutions and dwelling houses. ... 

“* Be resourceful! Our aim must be to see that every factory and 
every house has sufficient warmth in the winter. Renounce inertia! 
Don’t rely on ‘ our factory’ or ‘ our town’ not being left without 
fuel by the State. Don’t adopt the attitude that ‘ they can’t refuse 
to supply us with fuel, they'll deliver it for us.’ 

“Once and for all—shortage of fuel must never again be offered 
as an excuse for the non-fulfilment of plan. The factory director, 
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the chairman of the town Soviet, the secretary of the district Party 
committee must themselves think about laying in fuel. The fuel is 
there. It has to be produced, stocks have to be laid in and brought 
to the spot in time. 

“Preparations for the winter imply work now, during the 
summer, in all branches of national economy. If you are unecono- 
mical and wasteful you will never be able to lay in sufficient stocks 
of fuel and raw materials. Over-consumption of fuel and excessive 
expenditure of materials must be regarded as robbing the State and 
as harmful to defence.” 


Great stress is laid upon the “ Party.’’ Well, why should not 
the Conservative Party take a leaf out of this Russian book 
and get on with the job of energising this fuel question ? 


Less talk of it, and no more masks, that is a good thing. The 
whole thing has been farcical. Whenever the ordinary citizen 

asked why he had to carry a gas mask when 
Gas gas was so very unlikely to come his way, he 
would be told that ‘‘ the Army ” or “ the Air Force ”’ believed 
that a gas attack might-come at “‘ any minute.” Now the 
whole thing has been abandoned and Mr. Morrison has at last 
faced up to matters and told us to stop carrying our gas 
masks. Well—except the poor children who could not help 
themselves—we nearly all of us had done so already. So that 
is one step gained and one source of irritation removed. When 
will the black-out in London and other large towns follow the 
gas masks into retirement ? It is quite evident that fora large 
town darkness is no defence, though for country roads and 
hamlets and for isolated houses it is certainly advisable. And 
for travelling by train it is absurd. Now, when the ordinary 
citizen asks why he should be shut up in a dark railway 
carriage, when the engine drawing him is emitting sparks, 
and why the streets of the capital should be death traps, he 
hears that “‘ the Air Force ”’ insists—but now that the other 
old wheeze about gas masks has been exposed he no longer 
believes this. He thinks that people in high places are 
desirous of mortifying him, and pushing him along the road of 
“strength through misery ” and he feels rebellious. And in 
reply to the “‘ Air Force says,” he replies quite rudely ‘‘ Sez 
you.” 


“THE first lap of this voyage has been exciting. We left a 

harbour in South America on a little cargo boat of 2,200 tons, 

ae picked up three survivors of another torpedoed 

Sea ~tramp boat, and sailed north through the 

Battle of the Caribbean up to the North 

Atlantic. One Monday the danger became a reality, and here 
Is my diary jotted down next day : 
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“11 a.m. The men on guard see a periscope—wreckage 
about, the crew put on lifebelts—we do, too. Hang about 
icy deck: nothing more happens and we go down to get 
warm about 1.30; 3 p.m., a sailor comes to our cabin: 
‘ Lifebelts on: all go up to upper deck—Captain’s orders,” 
We go up and stand by our lifeboat. German submarine has 
come to the surface, a big submarine and looks very near, 
Our boat is going hell for leather 9-10 knots, all out (she is 
listed at 8 knots full speed). One of the survivors goes down 
and gets all the blankets he can; everyone behaves well, 
It is fearfully cold—sleet, wind. Little Irish wireless officer— 
19—stays at his wireless for 28 hours without intermission, 
No radio allowed: no lights inside the ship: bulbs removed 
from fixtures. It isa question of who is fastest ? Or, perhaps, 
of manceuvre skill ? 

“‘ At 4.30 a steward brings up hot tea: we stay on the upper 
deck till dusk, congealed with cold. We would not last long 
in this sea. Our ship suddenly turns double pivot ! What is 
the Captain doing ? We have not been hit. We see a German 
supply ship—lit up now like a Christmas tree—winking 
furiously to her submarine. Why don’t they do something 
and put us out of this suspense ? 

‘““What are we doing ? The fog is curtaining down, we seem 
to have gone silent: now the Captain is racing back on his 
track, and we by-pass the submarine and strike out. 

“Four ships are torpedoed in these last two hours. This 
long northern gloaming ! Oh, for the sudden nightfall of the 
tropics! Dark. We sail out, the blazing lights of the German 
supply ship illumine her from bow to stern. We go back to 
our cabin for a little while : almost numb with cold, tumbling 
about in pitch dark: the steam heat won’t come on: we are 
shipping water: everything is wet. 

; “We go up again to the top deck and stay there till 9 p.m. 

Our preparations, blankets, my little bag, are to hand, the 
little box I have had made, luminous painted, is in the motor 
launch. I run up and down the ladders to get warm and 
practise to be able to do it in the dark should we go down and 
then have an alarm. A little after 9 p.m. we go down—sleep 
in all our clothes. I wear (and tear) my fur coat and lifebelt: 
difficult to sleep with all this equipment on the narrow little 
sofa which serves as a bed—everyone is served out with gin 
and I take it, too! 

‘“‘ At breakfast—the Captain: “‘ We had a very close call. 
Now we must pray for fog and a rough sea—but not too 


much!” There is lots more to tell, but, at least, by this 
you will see this is no moment for sea travel if you can help 
m” 

This letter about a sea adventure tells its own story. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS 


In the years before the war some of us—far too small a band— 
tried to rouse the country to a sense of the German danger. 
During the past three years not a day has passed without 
bringing news of German barbarities. In Poland over 100,000 
Polish men, women and children and an untold number of 
Jews have been killed ; many of them beaten or kicked to 
death, others mown down with machine-guns, others hanged 
and their bodies left swinging in village market-places or 
before their own front doors. In Russia men and women 
have been hanged in rows. Tanks have been driven over 
bound men. Whole villages have been turned into brothels. 
In Czechoslovakia the name of Lidice has become immortal 
since the murder of all the menfolk and the imprisonment of 
all the women ; but Lidice should not make us forget that the 
Germans shot over I,200 men and women in the three short 
weeks between the death of Heydrich and the culminating 
crime of the sack of Lidice. In Serbia the Germans marched 
a class of boys, all between the ages of 12 and 16, to the 
execution yard already stained with the blood of their fathers ; 
some of the children raised their leather school satchels before 
their faces in a pitiful attempt to stop the bullets. In Athens 
over 400 people a day died of starvation during the worst of 
the German-made famine. French hostages sing the Mar- 
seillaise as they face the machine-guns. 

That is Europe to-day. It will be Britain to-morrow 
unless we put a stop to the German successes in the field. 
“ Britain is still our chief enemy,” writes Dr. Goebbels. ‘‘ Our 
soldiers look forward to the decisive fight against Britain 
more than to any other battle. We have a hatred against 
the British greater than our hatred against all the others.” 
Need we doubt our plight if the Germans had their way ? We 
should be killed as the Germans kill the Poles, and with the 
same intention—to break us for ever asa nation. We should 
starve as the Greeks starve, for we cannot feed ourselves, and 
certainly the Germans would not provide us with ships. The 
separate catastrophes of Poland and of Greece would be 
merged in the greater catastrophe of Britain. Refuse to face 
that consequence, and we delude ourselves. 

And yet do we really behave like a people with such a 
danger hanging over us? In this hour of supreme crisis of the 
war we lack a sense of urgency. Whether Russia will stand 
until the winter we cannot know for certain. But, at the 
best, her striking power is dangerously diminished ; and the 
Germans have already secured for themselves the three raw 
materials which they specially sought in Russia: the 
manganese, which they have now got in adequate quantities 
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at Nikopol; the wheat; and the oil. The finest grain lands 
of Russia are now in German hands. The oilfields of the 
North Caucasus produced over 5,000,000 tons a year and, 
although the drills and the refineries may be destroyed by the 
Russians, the oil still lies below the surface, ready to flow 
again after three or four months’ drilling. We must face the 
fact that Germany has got herself very nearly into an impreg. 
nable position, strategically and economically. Since last 
December, when their armies stood near to catastrophe in the 
ice of Russia, the German people have worked harder than 
almost any people have worked before ; and, thanks to that 
work and the strain, they have made a recovery greater than 
all expectation. If now they can gain a little respite—a little 
time to develop the riches which their fighting and their work 
have won for them—then their position will indeed become 
impregnable. They will have gained what they call the Stee 
Heart of Europe, or the Steel Fortress ; and they will use that 
fortress not simply for defence but for the final attack on 
Britain. They plan to begin the war against us in earnest at 
the hour of their own choosing. 

That is the nature of the crisis. To say that our war effort 
is less than total is not sufficient censure. Our effort at the 
moment should be more than total. It should be the more 
than human effort of a man fighting for his life. It should 
be on the scale of the effort which the Germans have made, an 
effort with the same sense of urgency and with the same single 
purpose, with the same subordination of all else to the winning 
of the war. Because we fall short of such an effort we must 
try to analyse the reasons for the shortcomings. 

Before all else, the faults do not lie with the British people. 
The words of Burke still ring true: “I do not accuse the 
people of England. . . . The people stand acquitted if the 
war is not carried on in a manner suited to its objects. If 
the public honour is tarnished, if the public safety suffers any 
detriment, the ministers—not the people—are to answer for 
it, and they alone. . . . They are not to fear a responsibility 
for acts of manly adventure. The responsibility which they 
are to dread is lest they should show themselves unequal to 
the expectation of a brave people.’’ The British people have 
always fought well when led well, or even when they have 
been scarcely led at all. They have fought badly only when 
hampered from above ; and in this, the greatest of all wars, 
there has been such hampering. Many of our shortcomings 
appear to be material, matters of wrong designs in tanks, 
matters of equipment generally. But these material short: 
comings spring from a moral or mental cause. Given a state 
of mental urgency, given a true appreciation of the issues 
involved and of the forces against us, there would be many 
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fewer mistakes in material things. It is in the mind and in 
the general attitude to the war that we must find the chief 
reason for our failures. 

Briefly our chief fault, from which many others derive, is 
that we still believe that this war can be won by methods 
other than those of war. The hard fact that we have to 
fight this war through to the end, to kill Germans and be 
killed ourselves, with no thought of quarter until the issue is 
decided—that fact is only rarely brought home to the people. 
Instead, our ministers and publicists are far too often explain- 
ing that this war is somehow different from all others. It isa 
war, they say in effect, in which non-essential and non- 
combatant businesses play a decisive part. So we hear from 
day to day of ‘‘ propaganda successes,” of “‘ the stranglehold 
of the blockade,” of ‘‘ the weariness of the German people,” 
of “ the coming crack in Germany,” of ‘‘ America’s rising tide 
of production ’’—and of British withdrawals. 

Let us see for a moment how great a part these non- 
combatant businesses have played in shaping the mind of 
many who address the nation at this time of crisis : 

Propaganda. Even at this hour of danger, when Germany 
has won successes because she is united as never before, and 
because she has 36,000,000 war workers and 9,000,000 men 
in the forces, we are still told that we are not fighting the 
Germans at all. “We have no quarrel with the German 
people ; we are fighting only a small group of gangsters.” 
Night by night we speak to the Germans over the wireless 
as though they were a people afflicted by a plague; we 
beseech them to bring out their Nazis that they may be cured. 
The Germans hear all this as evidence of our military weakness. 
Far more serious is the effect on the British people at home, 
who are led to expect that one day the Germans will suddenly 
and quite virtuously decline to be masters of Europe and 
will become content to be a small and peaceful power. The 
plain fact that we are fighting the most formidable military 
nation that the world has seen, a nation that has deliberately 
chosen war as a means of getting rich, is very rarely put 
before our people. Atrocities (we hear) are not the work of 
Germans, but of Nazis. A German soldier sitting in a billet 
isa German ; when he hangs women he is a Nazi, no longer 
German; when he is captured he becomes German again 
and we hear how deeply he regrets the hangings performed 
by the Nazis. These Nazis are in fact the most elusive race. 
Isit not time we dropped this nonsense, and, not simply in the 
interests of truth, but in the interests of winning the war, we 
told our people frankly that we are at war with the Germans ? 
The effect would be tonic. There would be far less reliance 
on miracles and much more determination to meet the issues 
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squarely. Officers of the British army have told me that al] 
the propaganda about Nazis who supposedly drive unwilling 
Germans to war has an ennervating effect on our own troops, 
When they come face to face with a German regiment the 
are taken aback by the zeal with which they fight. The 
Russians have been much praised by our intellectuals for 
drawing a distinction between Hitlerite Germany and the 
German people. But the Russians draw that distinction onl 
in their propaganda abroad and for the most cynical of 
reasons. In their propaganda at home their publicity js 
quite different. ‘‘ We must learn to hate the Germans for 
what they have done. A Soviet citizen who does not hate the 
enemy is not a true patriot. Hatred must drive us on.” 
Soviet newspapers carry such exhortations every day ; and 
until our speakers and writers develop the same mind we shall 
not have the requisite sense of urgency. Until now ow 
propaganda about the wicked Nazis and the good, kind 
Germans has convinced only ourselves. Propaganda is the 
expression of wishful thinking. Our enemies smile at it, or 
they save up some of our more lavish promises to them to 
produce them in the day of their defeat. Only our ow 
people are deceived. 

If the German front had really been made up of wicked 
Nazis and good, kind, peace-loving Germans, it could never 
have stood the shock of the winter disaster in Russia. Nor 
could it have stood the heavy casualties. Over 1,250,000 
German men have been killed: yet the German people asa 
whole are unshaken, believing that their men have died for the 
good of the Fatherland, many of them openly proud of it. 
Military defeats, and nothing short of military defeats, will 
break the front. To rely on propaganda is to fall into the 
trap which Hitler set when, in Mein Kampf, he artfully 
ascribed Germany’s military defeat in 1918 to the “‘ power and 
skill of British propaganda.” 

The Blockade. The Ministry of Economic Warfare, which 
directs the blockade, has done excellent work since the war 
began and probably the misconceptions which have arisen 
are not entirely due to the Ministry. But we should be 
careful to know how exactly the blockade works.: In the long 
run it does not prevent Germany from getting raw materials, 
for Germany gets such materials by fresh conquests. The 
blockade simply means that Germany gets the materials with 
much more difficulty than she would if the sea-lanes were 
free. The German war machine has been hampered and 
delayed from time to time through the working of the blockade, 
but we should always remember that the blockade acts simply 
as a major irritant, not as a decisive weapon. It has meant 
that Germany has had to attack a country at a given tim 
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in order to get certain raw materials—but when the attack 
js successful, and the raw materials become German, we 
cannot afford to boast over much about the working of the 
plockade. Setting the pace for the Germans now and again 
hardly profits us if the Germans win the sprint in the end. 
Followed by hard military blows, the blockade will 
undoubtedly have played its part in fashioning victory ; but 
it will not have been a major part, and at a time when Germany 
is sweeping on to fresh victories and threatens to link up with 
the rich territories newly conquered by Japan, the less we 
hear about the “ stranglehold of the blockade” the better 
will be the public health in this country. The more squarely 
will the stark issues of the war be faced. Exaggerating the 
power of the blockade has, like exaggeration of the less sub- 
stantial power of propaganda, blurred the outlines of the war. 

Help from America. A third mirage which for many 
months dazzled our eyes and minds was the prospect of speedy 
and overwhelming help from America. In the months when 
we of the British nations stood alone against Germany we 
received lavish promises from America and we were told that 
American factories even then were turning out armaments 
without parallel. These promises and these reports detracted 
from the sense of national urgency ; they prevented far too 
many of us from fully realising that Britain would be saved 
by the British alone or not at all ; and they put us into a false 
position. Instead of standing upright, supported by our own 
self-respect and by the respect of all free peoples, we appeared 
as suppliants before America. The effects of this false attitude 
will be long felt before they can be erased. Indeed the 
surrender of political and military initiative to America is one 
of the gravest mistakes that we have made. Because of our 
criminal disarmament in the years before the war we need 
American armaments and American troops to achieve victory ; 
but America is not fighting the war to help Britain ; it is her 
war as much as it is ours, and America needs Britain as much 
as Britain needs America and Russia. Are we to be honour- 
able allies? Or are we to continue in the false position ? 
Reports from America show that the Americans already tend 
to write us off as a second-class nation. ‘“‘ The Nordic Wops ” 
—that is how many of them describe us ; and when they read 
articles in British newspapers suggesting that we shall be 
grateful if they will help us to run the British Empire for us 
they have some excuse for believing that we have lost the 
will to power. Here is a great problem for the future, but for 
the moment we can only note that this too great reliance on 
America acted as an anodyne in the months when we should 
have been preparing for our supreme effort this year. 

Lack of Patriotism. The attempt to rally the people in the 
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name of abstractions and untried theories, instead of in the 


name of Britain, is one of the most curious and most dangerous. 


oddities in our war effort. ‘‘ We are fighting this war to 
abolish poverty,” we are told by one Minister. In many 
recent books we read that Europe’s ills will not be cured untij 
the peoples cease to think of themselves as nations. Professor 
E. Hallett Carr writes of the European “ revolt against 
national self-determination,’’ and as one reads his book one 
gathers that all peoples of Europe must doff their patriotism— 
except the Germans, who must not be affronted in any way, 
Does not the Professor and those like him realise that wars 
intensify patriotism, and that oppression binds together a 
people in proud loyalty one to another? Until we call to 
the peoples of these islands and the people of the other 
Britains across the sea in the name which they bear, the 
name of British, the name which has given so much to the 
world and which can still give much, then we cannot hope to 
have the complete impetus which we need in this war, 
Throughout Europe all other loyalties—loyalties of church, 
and form of society—have largely broken down ; and only 
the loyalty of country remains to bind the oppressed peoples 
together and give them hope. Are we to continue to deny 
ourselves this ancient loyalty, and to pretend that it is 
something outworn and shabby ? 

Certainty of Winning. The last great mistake which has 
been made in addressing the people of this country is to remind 
them day by day, almost hour by hour, that victory will come 
to us, no matter how many battles we lose. iWe still hear that 
shameful phrase, “‘ Britain loses all battles except the last.” 
Do we reckon nothing of the human lives lost and of the 
human suffering entailed, provided only that we scrape 
through in the end? ‘“‘ Time is on our side,” “ The Germans 
are conquering themselves to death,” ‘ It will all come right 
in the wash,” “ Victory is inevitable,’ ‘‘ Hitler has missed 
the bus ’’—all these fools’ phrases are still heard with varia- 
tions. Victory is mot inevitable. The Germans are mi 
conquering themselves to death ; they are conquering them- 
selves into fresh riches and fresh strategic positions. Until 
the people are told plainly that we can easily lose the war— 
far more easily lose it than win it—we cannot hope for the 
best from the nation. A pertinent lesson in war psychology 
comes from the last war. When on April 11, 1918, Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig wrote out his famous order of the 
day, the first draft concluded as follows : 

‘The safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind 
alike depend upon the conduct of each one of us at this critical 
moment. But be of good cheer, the British Empire must win 
in the end.” 
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When he read it through, Haig struck out the last 
sentence—not because he himself had any doubts about the 
issue, but because he knew that any whisper of complacency 
would weaken the force of his appeal to the soldiers in the 
field. It is a lesson that could be well remembered to-day. 

In this article we have inquired into some of the moral 
shortcomings because they are more elusive and in many ways 
more important than the material shortcomings in our war 
effort. The moral and mental impulse should be the main- 
spring of our war machine. Yet for many months it has been 
creaking and rusty, lacking resilience and power. The ancient 
virtues of patriotism and courage are discounted, and our men 
are sent out to fight in the name of false gods. They read 
that this war is a campaign to “ save the souls of the German 

eople.’ They hear that this is an “ international civil war ”’ 
and that the German people are really our allies. They are 
told that after the war the colonies must be internationalised. 
And then comes the hearty assurance that in any case the 
war will be over in a few months. Need we seek further for 
the reasons of the surrenders ? 

We are brought up against a fundamental lack of leader- 
ship. Our lack of equipment has been made clear time and 
again. Our strategic conceptions have often been erratic and 
amateurish ; after three years of war we still have not decided 
which is our main front; far too often we have rushed our 
forces hither and thither to meet the enemy on terms dis- 
advantageous to us. It is on his strategy that the Prime 
Minister would wish to be judged. But premiership has 
even wider responsibilities. Who else should direct the 
national purpose but the Prime Minister? If the people’s 
thoughts are scattered and distracted by dishonourable 
notions which are daily put out by those who work for 
Britain’s eclipse; if our people rely on non-combatant 
methods for winning the war; if the nature of the threat 
hanging over us is not starkly in the minds of everyone ; and 
if the last ounce of energy is not even now in the war effort ; 
then the people will perish from lack of vision. 

a SC., Be. 
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MILITARY DEVELOPMENTS 


SINCE mid-July the German Armies have made great terri. 
torial gains in Russia. They have occupied the Donets Basin 
reached the great bend of the Don opposite Stalingrad, broken 
across the whole of the Lower Don, and swept over the North 
Caucasian Steppe from the Lower Don in the north to the 
foothills of the Caucasus in the south, and from the Black Se, 
in the west half-way to the Caspian in the east. The pace 
of the German advance is as remarkable as its extent. Leg 
than a week’s fighting saw the whole of the Donets Basin jn 
German hands. The Lower Don was reached at Rostov on 
July 20, and at Tsymlyanskaya, 120 miles farther east on 
July 22. Tsymlyanskaya was the pivot on which German 
operations in the North Caucasus turned, as well as the right 
of the main German attack in the great bend of the Don 
towards Stalingrad. At Tsymlyanskaya the Russians held 
out in heavy fighting until August 4-5, when they gave ground, 
Meanwhile Rostov fell on July 27, and in the North Caucasus 
German operations began to gather the momentum which 
carried them at an extraordinarily swift pace across the steppe, 
across even the swift and difficult Kuban River, to relatively 
defensible positions in the foothills of the Caucasus where 
Russian resistance south of the Don first assumed a serious 
military character. 

The remarkable feature of these developments has been 
the deliberate Russian refusal to fight seriously over much of 
the immense terrain which German armies have now crossed 
The Russians have fought, and fought hard, at Voroshilovgrad 
in the Donets Basin, at Rostov, at Tsymlyanskaya, at many 
places on the North Caucasian Steppe. But on the whok 
these have been either delaying or rearguard actions. The 
delaying actions were fought in the main north of the Lower 
Don with the object of enabling Marshal Timoshenko to with- 
draw his troops and material. The rearguard actions wer 
fought on the North Caucasian Steppe, largely by small units 
of Kuban Cossacks who did not hope to stop the Germans 
and whose military purpose was to hamper the German 
advance and make it as costly as possible on ground where 
serious defensive effort could not wisely be undertaken. 
Really prolonged and heavy fighting during the past month 
has taken place only in the sector west of Stalingrad. In the 
great bend of the Don the ground is rather hilly and scored 
by ravines and deep gullies which offer defending forces bette! 


positions than any to be found farther west on the smooth 
and treeless steppe. The Don bend is strategically vital 
well as physically favourable ; and the Russians have fought 
here with the utmost tenacity. Beyond Tsymlyanskaya, 0 
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the Stalingrad side of the Don, another prolonged and 
tenacious defensive action has gone on in the Kotelnikovo 
sector less than 100 miles south-west of Stalingrad. Unless 
communiqués and all the news from the front belie the real 
course of events, it is clear that Marshal Timoshenko has 
reserved his main strength for this great and essential defensive 
action before Stalingrad, and with this purpose in view has 
fought comparatively little on more distant ground not of his 
own choosing. 

Even on this reading of events, the present position is 
immensely serious. The immediate question is whether the 
Germans have strength enough to force a crossing of the Don 
west of Stalingrad and drive their way through to the Volga. 
As critical is the further question whether the German forces 
now on the northern fringe of the Caucasus will be able to 
penetrate into Transcaucasia by the very few main routes 
available for military operations on a large scale. Neither 
question can be answered with any confidence in the affirma- 
tive. In the Don Bend the Germans are some 300 miles east 
of their main forward supply base at Kharkov. In the 
Caucasus area the distances are much greater. Magnificent 
a military machine as the German supply organisation has 
proved, it is nevertheless very doubtful whether any fighting 
body, operating over such immense distances, can hammer its 
way through the natural obstacles defended by trained 
mountain troops which the Russians have in the Caucasus, 
or overcome the still powerful, well-armed and plentifully 
supplied armies of which Timoshenko, the guardian of Russia’s 
“solar plexus,” is still master in the Stalingrad area. And, 
although it is possible that German motorised formations— 
supported it may be, by a few tank units—may race across 
the Kalmuck Steppe south of Stalingrad in an attempt to 
reach the mouth of the Volga at Astrakhan or the coast of 
the Caspian, it is again certain that, failing success west of 
Stalingrad or in the Caucasus area, such advance formations 
cannot consolidate a grip on the Volga route such as the - 
Germans must achieve if they are to cut Russia’s main supply 
artery. 

If the Germans now lack momentum enough to carry them 
through to the Volga or Transcaucasia, the needs of their 
strategy would seem to require that they should move their 
main base east from Kharkov—perhaps to Voroshilovgrad 
on the eastern fringe of the good transport network of the 
Donets Basin, or to Rostov near the mouth of the Don. 
Such a shift of base could scarcely be accomplished in less 
than two to four weeks even if Russian pressure were com- 
pletely lacking. Though fighting weather lasts longer in 
South Russia than in the centre or the north, a delay till 
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mid-September would narrow uncomfortably the margin of 
time available to the Germans for major operations before 
next winter. Moreover, it cannot be assumed that the 
Russians would in any circumstances give the Germans a 
clear month. Timoshenko’s position demands that, if he has 
the strength to strike, he should do so at the moment when the 
Germans are furthest extended, and when the effects of a 
blow would be most far-reaching. To determine just when 
the right time has come, is, however, extremely difficult, 
Timoshenko must not fail, for failure involves the fate of al] 
Russia—and, incidentally, the fate of the West as well. But, 
though it is not clear whether Timoshenko can best use the 
great strength which must still remain to him by hitting hard 
at the head of the German attack in the Stalingrad area or 
by launching a heavy blow farther west, it is certain that 
when the time comes he will make one or other effort if he 
possibly can. Meanwhile, the extent to which the Germans 
have concentrated in the south is indicated by the comparative 
ease with which relatively weak Russian local forces have 
been able to throw German units out of the Voronezh area 
and also to recapture great stretches of the west bank of the 
Don north and south of Voronezh. Further north, on the 
central and northern sectors of the front, the very substantial 
pressure which the Russians are now developing is mainly 
designed to prevent the Germans from detaching local troops 
for use as reinforcements in the great battle in the south 
rather than undertaken with serious hopes of an immediate 
Russian break-through. 

Even on a very cursory view, it is clear that Timoshenko’s 
position before Stalingrad has many points of similarity to 
our own position before Alexandria. Both commands are 
defending absolutely vital positions. Both are fighting on 
ground chosen by themselves, but much too near the main 
objects they are shielding for safety or comfort. In both 
cases the attacking Germans have stretched their effective 
striking strength just about to the limit. In both cases the 
Germans need more supplies and more reinforcements brought 
forward close to the front in order to restore real hitting power. 
In both cases the Germans will probably have to fall a long 
way back if the Allied armies can hit first and hit hard enough 
to overcome positions which the Germans have made defen- 
sively very strong. Only by such an effort can the Russian 
position west of the Volga or the British position west of the 
Nile regain the margin which is essential for the preparation 
of other strategic projects. 

At Stalingrad the Russians are placed comparatively well 
as regards supplies. In Egypt the British Eighth Army—as 
experience has taught us only too bitterly—stands at the end 
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of a supply line far longer than Rommel’s, and is corre- 
spondingly disadvantaged. Ina very true sense it is therefore 
now a race between British and German supplies. We know 
that the weapons and metal which the British Eighth Army 
used in May and June were too feeble to beat Rommel’s 
weapons and tactics. All they could do was to check and 
hold him at El Alamein. Since Rommel was stopped, the 
material available in Egypt has been tried again in a number 
of local offensive operations which, however, have won no 
more than very limited local successes before they petered out. 
It is very clear that the weapons we had available a month or 
six weeks ago were not good enough to throw Rommel out 
of Egypt. The arrival of further supplies and reinforcements 
is reported meanwhile; and these may include later and 
improved weapons which, properly used, may be able to do 
the trick. Time alone will tell. What remains certain is 
that the present position before Alexandria is one of unstable 
equilibrium. Either we or the Germans must strike in order 
to improve things from our respective points of view. At this 
distance only the time and the detailed circumstances of the 
blow are uncertain. 

Early August saw two American actions in the Pacific— 
one against Kiska in the Aleutian Islands, the other against 
Japanese bases in the Solomon Islands. The Kiska operation 
damaged or destroyed a certain amount of Japanese material 
(including a destroyer, three cargo ships, and seven seaplanes) 
but failed to recapture animportant base which the Japanese 
are plainly holding in substantial force. The Solomon Islands 
operation has gone better in the first stages. American marines 
have made landings on several strategically important islands, 
and in particular have captured an aerodrome on the island 
of Guadalcanar which, according to some reports, is the only 
big Japanese air base available in the Solomons Group, and 
by all accounts is the most important. Since airfields hold 
the key to success in modern warfare, this development is 
satisfactory. 

In some quarters the Solomon Islands operation has been 
hailed as the start of an Allied offensive in the Pacific. Strate- 
gically, it is not all clear how this can be the case. The 
Japanese have increased their pressure north-east of Australia 
by occupying the important points of Buna and Gona on the 
north-east coast of Papua. Buna is at the head of a landward 
route about 120 miles long extending across the island and 
over the Owen Stanley mountains to the vital Allied base of 
Port Moresby on the south coast of New Guinea. From the 
bases in the Solomons which the Americans have now attacked 
Japanese pressure was developing eastwards towards the Fiji 
and Samoan groups which lie across the supply route from the 
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American mainland to Australia. Only some 700 miles from 
the Solomons is Rabaul in New Britain, probably the main 
Japanese base in this area. About 800 miles from Rabaul 
and less than 1,500 miles from the Solomons, are the great 
Japanese bases in the Caroline Islands. Here the Japanese 
must have very substantial forces, in particular, great naval 
strength. No information published thus far suggests that 
the Americans have thrown into the Solomon Islands operation 
naval forces of anything like the strength available to the 
Japanese at their main bases in the Carolines. But unless 
and until the main Japanese naval forces (including their 
carrier-borne air forces) are defeated, no American operation 
can do more than improve the local position of the Allies in 
the area where it is undertaken. In terms of the war asa 
whole, the American action in the Solomons must therefore 
be regarded as strategically defensive—though tactically it 
is an offensive operation, and a very welcome one, by virtue 
of the vigour shown and the good planning which underlies it, 


JULES MENKEN. 
August 17, 1942. 


A MILITARY CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


“<Durinc the long months of inactivity for our Home Forces, enforced 
by the strategic situation, which demands nevertheless that they shall be 
ready at any moment to make supreme efforts, it is of paramount import 
ance that they shall not be tainted by the degrading fetiche of bureau 
cracy. 

“It is the more regrettable that Army Council instructions and War 
Office orders shall have so little feeling for the real situation in the 
strictures which they impose. It was a common jest in the early years of 
this war—when we had more time for jesting—that a Corps Commander 
in our Armies could not spend more than thirty shillings without reference 
to higher authority. More recently our junior officers have been enjoined 
to use their initiative and not to lose themselves in paper work. Yet 
recently an order withdrawing rubber boots to store during the summer 
months in the interests of economy stipulates that the approval of the 
G.O.C.-in-C. of the Command is necessary if any unit is to retain its 
rubber boots. Imagine the paper work entailed, the waste of paper in 
letters from battalion to regiment, regiment to brigade, brigade to 
division, division to Corps, Corps to Army, and all the way back. Per- 
haps such idiotic procedure is not observed. But that in itself is bad, 
as it undermines authority. Another such order requires the permission 
of an officer of the rank of brigadier, or over, if service cars are to be 
used for anything but really routine journeys. 

** To obtain good results from an Army, you must /rust your offices, 
and punish heavily and severely where abuse of that trust occurs. But 
paper ‘ surveillance ’ will not help us to victory ” 
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POST RECESSIONAL 


PARLIAMENT has drifted into recess without much noise, 
critical but perplexed itself, and leaving the nation possessed 
with the growing conviction that results are no longer com- 
mensurate with its own exertions, that there is misapplication 
and waste of effort. We cannot comfort ourselves with a 
foolish ministerial utterance that if we survive the next eighty 
days the worst will be over. The worst will not be over 
until we have set up a machinery for the central direction of 
this war that is capable of winning it. Internal jealousies, 
shipping losses, routs in the field, grievous losses of our own 
kin, heavy blows at our allies; none of these is in itself 
disastrous. What is disastrous is that we should still tolerate 
a system of strategic planning and divided responsibilities 
that is not capable of bringing the war to a victorious 
conclusion. 

We won the last war by valour and bloodshed, and Marshal 
von Hindenburg exclaimed of us that the British soldier was 
“nicht militarisch, soldatisch aber.” But we cannot win this 
war by valour and blunt attack. We need guile, speed, 
secrecy, surprise—a conduct of war that the present amiable 
machinery is incapable of producing. 

Sir Edward Grigg has recently advocated a Chief of 
Combined General Staff, and Sir J. Wardlaw Milne has in a 
memorable debate condemned the Government for a long 
series of mistakes and interferences in the conduct of war in 
the Middle East. Lord Hankey has been more learned and 
less easy to refute in his Press articles, crowning them with an 
article on ‘‘ The War Cabinet” in the Sunday Times of 
August z, which suggests a war cabinet free from the hamper- 
ing influence of ministers with departmental responsibilities 
and including possibly Commanders-in-Chief. The trend 
of thought has been inevitably towards the need for a High 
Command, though some of the most bitter critics of the 
Government, Lord Winterton avowedly, have declared that 
they would prefer the Prime Minister in his present eminence 
to a military superman. (They prefer Pitt to Wellington.) 
Almost all who have publicly declared their views have wished 
the Prime Minister to relinquish the Ministry of Defence, 
some with the idea that he will lose authority thereby, others 
with the hope that his powers of command will be enhanced 
and his authority greater. 

It is certain that his many offices weigh heavily on Mr. 
Winston Churchill. When he took office in 1940, had he 
desired to make a drastic simplification of our war system 
there would have been no great obstacle. He had the over- 
whelming support of the nation, though he had inherited from 
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his forerunner, Mr. Chamberlain, a civil service that was at 
once distrustful of him, malignant and self-important. Every 
branch and department sought to be all-powerful within its 
terms of reference. Warring suavely, sometimes bitterly, 
within and without the administration were the two parties 
full of resentment against each other. The Conservatives 
resented deeply a long tradition of pacifism, disarmament and 
hostility to the Empire in the Socialists. The Socialists 
continued to resent private enterprise, imagined class distinc- 
tions, and the fact that the youth of the country was gradually 
but surely slipping out of their cloud-cuckoo land back to the 
age-old realities of national service and patriotic endeavour, 
Too old to cease to be a politician, after a long and brilliant 
career in constitutional politics, the Prime Minister used this 
sorry material to build his Government. He had not even 
the incisive gift of Mr. Chamberlain’s for dismissing Ministers, 
Instead he relinquished his friends unwillingly, and let time 
show up the worthlessness of other Ministers. The process of 
mutual elimination took time, precious time, and confidence 
in the Prime Minister shrank as time passed. 

To the growing criticism the answers have been threefold: 
“the central direction of war is working all right ; beware 
of copying the Germans; we have anyhow our own joint 
planning system and we defy you to find fault with it.” 

In fact, we have a Joint Planning Staff, a Joint Intelligence 
Committee and a Future Operations Planning Section, while 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee deal with the daily conduct of 
war. It looks good on paper. But in reality the Ministry 
of Defence is only the shadow of a ministry, and these satellite 
bodies have no final authority in themselves. They must 
turn to the three administrative Service Ministries—War 
Office, Admiralty, Air Ministry, to three separate operations 
and plans divisions, to three separate Directors of Intelligence. 
Differences of opinion may ultimately go up to the Court of 
Arbitrators, which is the Chiefs of Staff Committee. That is 
why we must sustain three separate strategies—at least— 
land, sea and air. These, in themselves, are subdivided; 
for, because there is no central direction to fear and obey, 
Commands achieve independence of policy (e.g., bomber 
policy) which are likely to thwart major strategic aims. 

One of the reasons that we have not shaped our own grand 
strategy, and been forced to retreat before that of Germany, 
has been the scarcity of intelligence, aggravated by the total 
lack of an authoritative interpretation of intelligence. This 
has thrown the burden of interpreting intelligence on to persons 
too exalted for the task. Foul intelligence and worse inter- 
pretation lost us Norway. Our intelligence is vested in the 
three Services instead of serving all. The wastage is huge. 
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The Germans have one Intelligence Service, and one only. 
Its headquarters are in the War Ministry and it is directed by 
an Admiral. It produces the desired results. 

There is another point in our creaking machinery that 
needs overhaul. Lord Hankey in his article on the War 
Cabinet proposes that the Dominions and Foreign Secre- 
taries should be excluded from the War Cabinet. Now both 
our relations with the Dominions and the United States, 
wherever they touch on the conduct of war, become the 
concern of the Prime Minister. There is, therefore, every 
reason to agree with Lord Hankey. Moreover, the inter- 
ference of the Foreign Office with the conduct of war has been 
hitherto disastrous without exception. We believe we are 
right in stating that the Foreign Office considers this war to 
be essentially a “ foreign affair,” in which generals, admirals 
and air marshals may have their strategic views overridden 
by Foreign Office opinion. 

It was Foreign Office insistence that kept us out of Syria 
and Iran for dangerously long. The same scruples lost us 
Thailand, and gave Japan her bridgehead above Malaya. 
This college for decayed officials has an almost unbroken 
record of failure in the last decade. We will only quote the 
most notable. In the Spring of 1939 the attempts of Mr. 
William Strang to achieve an understanding with Stalin upon 
which a military alliance could be based, failed, though our 
guarantee to Poland made such an alliance essential. In 
1940 Lord Halifax avowed in a public speech that these 
negotiations had broken down because we did not feel our- 
selves able to accede to the Russian desire to occupy the 
Baltic states as a precautionary measure. (He did not know 
Hindenburg’s dictum in 1918: ‘“‘I need them (the Baltic 
states) to manoeuvre my left wing im the next war.” ? In 
the Spring of 1942 the same Foreign Office, with the same 
permanent officials, were ready to sign away the Baltic states 
to Soviet Russia, without difficulty and for good! 

Reforms are urgent. If men must go, so be it. Our 
strategic situation is grave; it might be worse ; but what is 
most grave is that we are mounting offensive operations with 
precisely the same creaky machinery that served us in Norway, 
Greece, Crete, Dakar—all highly specialised operations, none 
successful, thanks to the Whitehall touch! We have now to 
plan side by side with the Americans and fight it out to the 
bitter end beside them. We shall blunder if we do not present 
them with a High Command, one supreme authority for the 
three Services, to deal with. It is in the interests of both 
countries. 
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UNIFIED COMMAND OR UNITY OF AIM 


ONE of the most difficult problems that must always face an 
alliance involved in war is how to ensure that the forces of 
the respective allies shall be employed to the best advantage 
against the common foe. It is, indeed, though it has rarely 
been recognised as such, an extension of the domestic problem 
that faces each of the Allies separately, of how to ensure full 
co-ordination and collaboration towards a common aim of 
the various arms that make up its own individual forces. It 
is fashionable to-day to urge that the problem can only be 
solved by setting up a “ unified Command,” the example of 
the appointment of Foch as Generalissimo in the last war 
being quoted as a case in point. Up to the time of that 
appointment, it is alleged, the different armies, French, 
British and American, were each concerned chiefly with the 
problems and enemies that faced them individually rather 
than with the single task of defeating the one enemy that 
faced them all, with the result that he was able to concentrate 
first on one and then on the other and defeat them in detail; 
the adoption of the unified command turned the tide in our 
favour ; only when it was created did success begin to crown 
our efforts. 

That is the legend ; but it has no basis in fact. Foch held 
no actual authority over armies other than the French, no 
power of enforcing any order he might give to them other 
than an appeal to his own Government in the event of dis- 
agreement. He had no power to order to France a single 
British or American division, or to prevent its being taken 
away and sent to another part of the world. The tide turned 
in the Allied favour after he was appointed, in Haig’s words 
at the Doullens Conference, to ‘‘ co-ordinate the action of all 
the Allied Armies on the Western Front ”’ chiefly because 
men and supplies which Mr. Lloyd George had destined for 
other theatres were then rushed to the danger point in France 
and shipping was made available for the more rapid transport 
of American troops across the Atlantic. His appointment 
also facilitated inter-Allied co-operation on the Westem 
Front because it substituted a man who was trusted by Haig 
and Pershing, and with whom they could work, for one with 
whom they could not, and in that way it also contributed 
to the turn of the tide. But it was the appointment of Foch, 
not the creation of a Generalissimo, that was effective, a 
question of personalities not of systems; for, as already 
pointed out, even Foch had no actual power of command, and 
none can suppose that if Pétain had been named in his place, 
the improvement in co-ordination that Foch achieved would 
have come to pass. 
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Moreover, it is impossible for governments of countries in 
free alliance with one another to surrender to any central 
authority, man or committee, the powers that that authority 
must have if it is to constitute a real ‘‘ unified command.” 
Many military questions are constantly arising in war—those 
of man-power, for example—which involve the very founda- 
tions of each government’s political authority, for the decisions 
on which it is constitutionally responsible. It cannot divest 
itself of that fundamental responsibility, or delegate to any 
one man, least of all to one of another nationality even though 
allied, or to any committee, the power to take decisions on 
such questions. That limitation, perhaps, is an inevitable 
disadvantage under which associations of free peoples must 
necessarily labour as compared to a single foe. Hitler’s puppet 
allies have to do as he orders, for it would seem that in the 
realm of national sovereignty Italy alone preserves still 
some shadow of independent authority. The enemy thus 
can achieve a real unified command, but only so far as he has 
already succeeded in achieving his “ new order”’ under the 
sole authority of a fuehrer. We cannot, but it does not 
follow that the disadvantage is really so great as some would 
hold. 

The history of this subject can be read in a volume 
recently published by the Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Lessons of Allied 
Co-operation, 1914-18, by Sir Frederick Maurice. What was 
achieved in 1918 was, as I have shown, not unified com- 
mand at all, but very complete co-operation ; and it proved 
the prelude to victory. Yet it applied in one theatre of war 
only ; the principle theatre, it is true, but by no means the 
only one. The Near East proved to be the enemy’s weakest 
spot where his collapse actually started ; but it was outside 
the scope of Foch’s co-ordinating authority, and that autho- 
rity was not concerned at all with the war at sea. Moreover, 
in the present war we have at least twice achieved the same 
degree of unity of command as was reached under Foch in 
1918, a rather greater degree in fact, in France and in Greece, 
where British armies were placed under the command of 
Allied generals. But in neither case did that arrangement 
prove the prelude to victory, but rather the prelude to the 
defeat which followed the encounter with stronger forces 
better trained in modern warfare, better equipped and better 
fed. It is evident that the adoption of unified command, 
even to the moderate extent that is possible to an alliance, is 
no panacea, no infallible key to victory. 

It is desirable to clarify one’s ideas on this subject, some- 
what confused by the misrepresentation of the events of the 
last war that has-so often been heard of late. In any one 
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theatre of war, in which Allied forces are jointly engaged, it 
is of course necessary to devise means whereby their operations 
shall be fully co-ordinated—as were those of the British, 
French and American under Haig, Foch and Pershing in 
the last war—so that each may exert its full power. That is 
possible under various forms of organisation, provided the 
right men are picked for the command of the respective 
national forces, who can and will collaborate with one another. 
But the important thing is the collaboration, not the form of 
organisation. 

If this is true of national forces fighting alongside one 
another, it is equally true of the various arms within each of 
those forces—navies, armies and, where they are organised 
as separate services, air forces. Their efforts must second 
one another, so that each may benefit from and be helped 
by the achievements of the others; their efforts, that is to 
say, must all be directed to a single aim. If victory is to be 
won, it is essential that vital aim should be clearly recognised, 
and held to resolutely ; there can be no victory if it is wrongly 
chosen, or if the pursuit of it is relaxed. Fortunately, fora 
maritime power such as the British Empire, there is no 
difficulty in recognising what the aim should be. 

The strength of Britain and of the British Empire depends 
on the achievement and maintenance of command of the sea. 
The sea is the link of Empire, the component parts of which 
can only act as one if they are able to use the sea freely; 
command of the sea is the condition of the Empire’s survival 
in war. Britain herself, too, depends upon the sea for her 
strength and her power to wage war at all. She needs a 
million tons of supplies every week, which are drawn from 
every country of the earth and which can only come by sea. 
The raw materials from which the weapons of her armies and 
air forces are made, the weapons themselves which are made 
abroad in the Arsenal of Democracy, and the fuel without 
which none of her forces, sea, land or air, can move or fight, 
all come to her by sea and cannot come otherwise. Command 
of the sea—the power to use the sea herself and to deny that 
use to her enemies—is the condition of Britain’s survival in 
war, let alone her power to win it. There can be but one aim 
for all arms as a first essential—to achieve and maintain 
command of the sea. To that the energies of all arms must 
be bent, for if it is not achieved, they will all lose their power 
to act at all. 

That this great principle was well realised in the old wars 
was pointed out in his Science of War by Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson. Dealing with the wars of 1793-1815, he wrote 


“The Army, in the opinion of the country, was first and fore- 
most the auxiliary of the fleet; and only when the naval strength 
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of the enemy had been destroyed was it used in the ordinary manner 
—i.e., in the invasion of the hostile territory and in lending aid to 


the forces of the confederate Powers. Events proved that these 
principles are absolutely sound.” 


The naval strength of the enemy in the days of which 
Henderson was writing consisted of ships alone ; to-day it 
lies in all the weapons with which he can dispute the passage 
of shipping, which include both submarines and aircraft, as 
well as warships. Besides the Army, which our forefathers 
devoted first and foremost to the task of achieving command 
of the sea, we have to-day the Air Force. But these modern 
developments and extensions of the fighting forces do not 
affect the principle which, according to Henderson, events 
proved to be absolutely sound, and which, indeed, is shown 
still to be sound by consideration of the conditions of to-day 
summarised in the preceding paragraph. The need is surely 
still to devote the powers of all arms first to the single aim 
of achieving and maintaining command of the sea as an 
indispensable prelude to any other action. 

To our failure to do this are attributable all the reverses 
and set-backs we have experienced in these last three years. 
We have lost millions of tons of shipping because we have 
failed to give it adequate protection against the attack that 
to-day can be brought to bear on it. We were driven out of 
Malaya, and of Crete, because we failed to achieve command 
of the sea that surrounded those countries. Our armies have 
been driven back into Egypt because we have failed to deny 
the use of the Mediterranean to our enemies, whereby they 
have been able to reinforce Rommel to the point of decisive 
strength. We have incurred very heavy losses in sending 
supplies and reinforcements not only to Russia but also to 
our own territory of Malta because we have not achieved com- 
mand of the seas across which those supplies must pass. . Yet, 
departing from the sound principles of our ancestors, we 
organise our forces for “‘ the invasion (by air now) of hostile 
territory ’’ before we have achieved that first essential ; so 
that we run grave risk of total defeat. It is not unified com- 
mand of which we stand in need to-day to turn the tide 
from defeat towards victory ; it is unity of aim of our own 
several arms. 

What is true of the British Empire is no less true of the 
United Nations as a whole. The sea is the link of that Grand 
Alliance too, for it is by the sea, and the sea alone, that the 
Nations are United. Unless they command the sea, to the 
extent of being able to use it freely themselves, they cannot 
come to their full strength, or apply it where it is needed ; 
unless they command the sea to the extent of denying its use 
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to the aggressors, they cannot either recover the territory that 
has been overrun or arrest the spread of the tyranny against 
which they are united. Command of the Sea is the first 
necessity to them all as it is to the British Empire by itself. 

But just as the sea is all one, so it is essential that the 
United Nations should view the war as a whole so as to ensure 
that they achieve unity of aim on the widest scale. There 
seems to be some danger that in the name of the principle of 
‘“‘ Unified Command ” the world may be divided into separate 
areas, watertight compartments almost, in each of which 
there is its own approximation to a unified command, but in 
each of which a little war is being waged on its own. We 
need unity of aim between hemispheres as well as between 
arms if we are to gain the victory. 

There is no question of setting up a Supreme War Council 
for such a purpose, for the reasons already set forth. The 
really important decisions must be taken by the Governments 
on whom the responsibility rests, and they cannot delegate 
their responsibilities to any lesser bodies. The decision, for 


instance, where American troops are to go, and how many of } 


them are to be raised or employed in any theatre, cannot be 
taken by any authority except the President as Commander. 
in-Chief of all American forces. Bvt if American and British 
forces are to fight to the best advantage, and each to derive 
advantage from the prowess of the other, their operations 
throughout the world must be directed to the same aims, by 
agreement between the responsible authorities based on a 
comprehensive survey of every war need. But the first need 
of all, in the Atlantic no less than the Pacific, is to make sure 


of command of the sea. Without that, no further end can bef 


achieved ; with it, all are possible. 
H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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TuE fact that the war is going badly for the United Nations 
has not prevented a flood of predictions about the kind of 
peace which must be established when victory is won—or 
perhaps it has caused them, they provide a kind of escape 
literature from the harsh realities of the day. You would 
think as you listened to the current eloquence that the most 
important tense at the moment was the future perfect, not 
the present. 

The political prophets rise into the clouds and come back 
to earth with a report that the post-war world will be a land 
flowing with milk and honey—at least half a pint of milk for 
everyone and an unspecified amount of honey. They picture 
the United States doing a forward dive into Utopia and a 
backflip to the founding fathers in one and the same physical 
motion. They talk about the “ peoples’ revolution ”’ and the 
coming ‘‘ century of the common man”’ without indicating 
what they mean by these phrases which everyone must admit 
sound grand. That singularly deep young man Bunthorne 
asked Patience, ‘“‘ Do you know what it is to yearn for the 
indefinable and yet to be brought face to face, daily, with the 
multiplication table ?’’ The trouble with many of these 
modern Bunthornes is that they have never been brought face 
to face with a multiplication table. 

There may be very real danger in all this frenetic whoop-la. 
During the bleak years of the last world war people took 
comfort in the thought that once victory was won the millen- 
nium would arrive. When the fantasy proved false there was 
a reaction towards cynicism. In the United States disillusion- 
ment took its most violent form and caused the country to 
lapse into the isolation which led to the present war. The 
American Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, has perceived 


} this danger and in a major address delivered towards the end 
' of July he declared, ‘‘ Neither victory nor any form of post- 
' war settlement will of itself create a millennium. . . . The 
' manifold tasks which lie ahead will not be accomplished 


overnight.”” The world after the war will be better in the 
sense that the evil influences represented by the Axis powers 
will be eradicated but it may take a long time even to advance 
to the point of material well-being achieved before the war 
broke out. There is, however, a way to hasten matters, a way 
which has been discussed by many American spokesmen, 
some plainly, some indirectly. 

“The object of this war is to make sure that everybody 
in the world has the privilege of drinking a quart of milk a day,” 
the American Vice-President, Mr. Henry Wallace, declared 
half in fun and half seriously in a much-quoted speech. This 
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recalls the story of the Union Square orator. ‘‘ Come the 
Revolution, you all smoke the big cigar.”” A meek little man 
on the fringe of the crowd objected, “‘ I don’t like cigars,” 
“Come the Revolution,”’ thundered the orator, ‘‘ you smoke 
the big cigar and like it.’”’ Mr. Wallace’s speech lends itself 
to misinterpretation. Some people heard the jangle of the 
harness in the distance and thought that all that had to be 
done was to make the Tories wipe the smirk off their faces and 
get out of the way of the delivery wagons. 

If instead of taking the quart of milk statement literally 
it is taken symbolically, a sound principle will be recognised 
behind its fantasy, namely, that the post-war era must be 
considered in terms of unlimited production and theories of 
“scarcity economics’ must be thrust aside. New wealth, 
new inventions, new ideas must not fall under the control of 
those who would restrict their use. American industry can 
win the peace and win the war if it can rid itself of those 
who seek economic control without public responsibility, 
those who clog its gears with theories of planned scarcity, 
and above all those who have so little faith in the existing 
economic structure of democracy, the free enterprise system, 
that instead of rolling up their sleeves to clean house they sit 
down to draft plans for a new house. This is an attitude 
which disturbs the war effort. As the Assistant Attorney- 
General, Mr. Thurman Arnold phrased it, it is like leading a 
horse to water and expecting him to drink while yelling at 
him all the time that he should change himself into a mule. 

Planned socialism sounds the death knell of political 
democracy because the common man cannot grasp what the 
complicated plans and theories are all about. One might 
even say that since there is little chance of the various alter- 
natives offered by the academic socialists being accepted 
because they cannot be grasped and understood, the advocates 
of these complicated theories can in a democracy only get 
into a position where they can put them to trial by subterfuge 
or by force. They are likely to be led into trying means 
foreign to the spirit of political democracy to achieve power 
and control. 

One inevitable result of the mobilisation of any country 
for war is the growth of government bureaucracy. The 
temptation is already great to assume that this bureaucracy 
will be equally essential in peace on the grounds that planning 
for peace is as essential as planning for war. Many a govern- 
ment servant when he sees the small size of the civilian 
economic structure at the end of the war will tend to cling to 
the protecting umbrella of government employment and 
consider his or her function as a government servant indis- 
pensable. To ask anyone to work wholeheartedly for his own 
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self-liquidation in the post-war period is to ask a great deal 
and the path of least resistance will be to keep the government 
ayrolls at substantially their wartime level. 

Philosophical justification can also be found for main- 
taining a top-heavy bureaucratic structure. It can be argued 
that the extension of state control and public ownership is 
part of the wave of the future. But abstract phrases such as 
socialism or public ownership translated into practical terms 
mean large groups of government workers. 

They also mean that political pressure groups will have an 
enormously wider field of action. Take as an example the 
suggestion that all international trade should be government 
controlled. This has never yet been attempted in a free 
functioning democracy although in wartime and in dictator 
countries trade has-been controlled. The element of political 
pressure did not enter into the picture in such cases. The 
drafting of American tariff acts illustrates, however, what 
happens when trade and politics are mixed. Every sectional 
interest jockeys for position and the welfare of the country as 
a whole, of the ordinary consumer, tends to be forgotten. 
The confusion and uncertainty slows down economic life until 
the final Act is signed. If trade were conducted by the govern- 
ment, however, there would be no final Act, no final certainty. 
Every trade operation would be subjected to short-sighted 
political pressures. This probably constitutes a graver 
objection to widespread government operation of the economic 
life of a democratic country than the objection that the staffs 
of government organisations tend to be less efficiently used 
than those of independent organisations. 

This inefficiency is however an occasional symptom. 
Those most conscious of it are often the government workers 
themselves. Congressman Daniel Reed of New York recently 
introduced a letter from a government worker into the 
Congressional Record, one of more than a score of similar 
character received from workers in as many different govern- 
ment agencies. It runs in part as follows :— 


“‘T am one of the parasites. 

“T draw $1,620 a year. If I didn’t exist, 1,620 American 
dollars could be directed into vital war channels instead of into my 
salary, 160 Americans could have $10 a year lopped off their income 
taxes, 16 of the little fellows—the clerks, shopkeepers, ditchdiggers 
and others of the low-income group, might have to pay no income- 
tax at all. It keeps a nice big number of noses to the grindstone 
making sure that I remain securely at my desk ! 

“. .. This is my apology for being a parasite. Resigning is 
useless—my place would be immediately filled by another parasite. 
I’m trying to find a job with some work attached to it—important 
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work if possible, but at least work that any moron couldn’t do a; 
well. 

“Current efforts to find that position within my own agency 
have met the response that I cannot be released except to a better. 
paying job—that my supervisor does not want her already too 
large staff depleted in the event that some time in the hazy, distant 
future work might increase. 

“*. . . We, the parasites, resent the lazy life we are forced to 
lead. Dve heard Government-employed craftsmen earning straight 
union wages, with time anda half for overtime, berate the fact that 
they are held to half speed because too many men must be employed 
on the project and because the project must not be completed before 
the date set on the contract. 

“The clerks who are currently being criticised because they 
spend too much time at the refreshment stand, at the water cooler, or 
talking to their neighbour will confide to almost anyone who will 
listen that they might as well waste time—there is too much time in 
any day to do the task to which they are assigned. And the biggest 
and most serious cry of all is that of the intelligent, capable people 
who have been brought here and set to filing or typing and then 
forgotten .. .” 


Wasted time and wasted intelligence means wasted money, 
A government agency can afford to waste money but a private 
enterprise would have a continued incentive to check the 
waste. It would be a condition of its survival. And wasted 
money by a government in the long run bears down on the 
little fellow and does not always give satisfaction, as the 
above letter illustrates, to those on whom it is wasted. 

The war has shown the capacity of the existing American 
industrial structure for production. A superficial explanation 
would attribute this to the fact that there is now a greater 
measure of government control. But what was holding back 
full production before the war effort ? Production was held 
back by restrictions self-imposed and government imposed 
in harmony with a deadening economic conception which 
checked the unlimited powers of industry to move forward. 

Management sought to restrict production by cartels, 
the assumption being that there was a limited market and 
that the share of each existing unit in that market must be 
protected. Union labour sought to restrict production by 
opposing improvements and labour-saving devices and by 
forcing the employment of unnecessary men, acting, the 
assumption being that the amount of jobs was limited and 
that a machine could rob a man of a job. Unions, usually 
treated as safeguards against worker exploitation, can also 
be obstacles preventing full production. The government 
shared and even encouraged these views, applying them itself 
to the farm community. 
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All who had control or influence over the economic 
structure, government, union labour and management, were 
believers in scarcity economics. The task of the future is to 
get rid of the theory and the fear of different segments of the 
nation that every increase of productive capacity deprives 
them of future economic security and substitute for it the idea 
that prosperity and security will flow from the vast increase 
of productive capacity released by the war and continued 
into the peace. 

People in the past were afraid to accept the full benefits of 
their own productive efficiency. The war has broken down 
fears and neuroses induced by the academic mind. Under the 
stimulus of war industrial production at last has been set 
going full blast. It has broken through the psychological 
barrier to the free air without. In the post-war period it 
should be enabled to continue in the same way. The slogan 
for the future must be full production by free enterprise. 

The old fear that the United States had become a static 
society must be abandoned ; the old nineteenth-century faith 
in continuous unlimited progress recaptured. Once it was 
believed fervently that the United States could advance to an 
unlimited extent and never reach the boundary of her 
prosperity. Even if you had a car in every garage and a 
chicken in every pot you could still go on and have two cars 
in every garage and two chickens in every pot. And as Vice- 
President Wallace would no doubt add, if you had one quart 
of milk you could go on till you had two quarts of milk. That 
is the spirit in which the future must be faced. 

Europe had given up the ghost and decided it had become 
a static society capable of producing only so much wealth a 
year long before the United States. On both sides of the 
Atlantic the holders of this defeatist philosophy are preparing 
for the peace. If they secure a dominant position then the 
post-war dream of full production will be ended. 

Lacking confidence in the future, some labour and manage- 
ment groups manoeuvre to be in a strong position after the 
war. Each wants to make certain its own portion of produced 
wealth shall not be taken from it. Existing managements 
want to get security against the rise of new productive enter- 
prises in their particular field because they still think in terms 
of static markets. Labour leaders try to obtain closed shop 
agreements, or force inefficient methods and useless labour 
on employers because they still think of the future in terms of 
job scarcity. 

A nation which fears the effects of full production has lost 
the peace even if it wins the victory. It could only contem- 
plate the future as a drab choice between conflicting planned 
economies. The peoples’ war would be followed by a specialists’ 
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peace and a bureaucrats’ heaven. The common man would | from 
find his century taken away from him. liste 

This conclusion can be reached by another route. The | or tl 
dictator powers, to use the homely American phrase, acted } join 
on the assumption that they could push other nations around, } a re 
The same instinct exists in some people within a nation, | case 
Democracy means that people don’t push other people around, | be n 

At one time industrial management would push other | bené 
people around, at other times corrupt politicians in alliance | of 
with a corrupt police force. Now far too often it is the union | owit 
leader who owed his power in the modern state to the desire | The 
that management should not push people around who is | arou 
himself doing the pushing. for ( 

The corrupt politician announced constantly that he was ( 
the representative of the people. He never declaimed that } high 
he himself wanted this or that, but that the people wanted it. | and 
Nobody however hesitated to attack him because of a theory | tran 
that in attacking him they would be attacking “the people” | freis 
or representative institutions. They considered rather that in | prof 
attacking him they were defending the people and representa- | hav 
tive institutions. But a different attitude prevails when some | Bot 
labour leader announces that he speaks for labour. Anybody | One 
who attacks him is accused of attacking labour. The labour | tear 
leader while still pushing other people around enjoys an | port 
immunity derived from the emotional sentiment which | com 
existed when he was checking a wrong, not committing a | hun 
new one, when he was preventing people from being pushed 
around instead of pushing them around himself. chai 

Take the case of Mr. James C. Petrillo, head of the Musi- | carr 
cians’ Union, once an obscure trumpeter in an obscure band } helc 
but now an autocrat who gets the equivalent of {£10,000 } sent 
a year. The entertainment industry is one of the most | The 
closely organised in the country. Nobody can act, perform, } are 
scene shift or take part in it professionally in any way unless | 
they belong to a union. If a union expels anyone engaged § afte 
in the entertainment industry that man has lost his means of | the 
livelihood. Any manager who attempted to hire him would f the 
find a strike on his hands. Thus when Petrillo gives his f eve 
union orders they are obeyed. Recently Petrillo ordered his 
140,000 members to make no more recordings for the radio 
or for juke boxes—machines which play selected records 
when you drop a nickel in the slot. Petrillo’s theory was that 
all the small radio stations and eating places with juke boxes 
would be forced to hire live musicians. One hopes that the 
Theatre Guild, as the actors’ union is called, never tries to 
restrict movies on the same logical grounds, or taxi drivers 
restrict telephone calls to encourage people to travel more. 
The radio audiences would scarcely get the same pleasure 
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from hearing a small local orchestra as they would from 
listening to an electric transcription of the Boston Symphony 
or the New York Philharmonic, while the patrons of the juke 
joints would find the tinny piano an inadequate substitute for 
a recording by Benny Goodman or Tommy Dorsey. In most 
cases what would happen would simply be that there would 
be no music, not even inferior, and the musicians would not 
benefit. The general public, in other words, would be deprived 
of enjoyment placed within its range by mechanical progress 
owing to the monopoly control exercised by James C. Petrillo. 
The common man instead of being helped would be pushed 
around. How appropriate that Petrillo’s middle initial stands 
for Cesar. 

Or take the motor trucking industry which was once 
highly competitive; company competed against company 
and the industry as a whole against the railways. Now 
transportation facilities no longer compete for freight, but 
freight competes for transportation. The trucking companies 
profiting from this artificial condition created by the war 
have raised their rates to correspond to those of the railways. 
Both management and labour leaders support this policy. 
One trucking company did not raise its rates. Dan Tobin’s 
teamsters’ union thereupon called a strike delaying the trans- 
portation of steel and iron from Detroit to Chicago till the 
company gave in and raised its rates from 20 to 27 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Local branches of the teamsters’ union put arbitrary 
charges on farm trucks entering cities to prevent farmers 
carrying their own produce to market. This extortion is 
held perfectly proper by some people owing to the continuing 
sentiment that all opposition to union demands is wrong. 
The farmers who try to drive their own produce to market 
are looked upon as doing a man out of a job. 

In the full production world which must be established 
after the war nobody will be able to do anybody out of a job ; 
the term will be meaningless. The more jobs there are filled 
the bigger will grow the general pool of production from which 
everyone will draw. But the trucking unions hold to the theory 
that they must not permit transportation facilities to be 
increased and so must check rivals and halt competition. 
They hold that existing interests in the transportation field, 
whether dividends or wages, management or workers, must be 
protected against competition, a conception which logically 
follows from the belief that nations have grown “‘ static.”’ 

The administration moved against Petrillo when he forbade 
public transmission of recordings because this edict would 
have closed down countless small radio stations which the 
administration itself found of service. But Petrillo is not 
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unique. And Petrillo can still force a theatre to employ a 
stand-in orchestra which never plays a note, and a ruling of 
the Supreme Court states that this is perfectly legitimate. 

Will the future of the airplane, one wonders, be stunted 
by the desire to protect from competition both the money 
invested in shipping, railways and trucking and the workers 
employed in those industries. Will the steel industry cramp 
the development of the light metal industry ? That was not 
the way the trucking industry itself got started. The existing 
transportation interests did not attempt to throttle it at birth, 

The trucking industry which now carries on a restrictive 
policy owed its existence to the very opposite principle. It 
exists because in the past people believed and were able to 
carry out the principle that the progress of industrial invention 
meant a constant cheapening of the product and a constantly 
widening sale. 

The early motor car might have been regarded as a luxury 
product. Its development might have been opposed by the 
horse-drawn vehicle trade, or the railways and canal interests. 
But fortunately no pressure group was sufficiently powerful 
when the motor industry was in its infancy to decide that 
the market had become saturated and that a limit must be 
put on production. Nobody declared that improved methods 
of manufacture which reduced the amount of hand labour 
must be abandoned because they would throw men out of 
work. The result was the same as if the whole mass of the 
country had received a salary increase because a new product 
was put within the reach of more and more incomes. The 
common man was given a break ; to be specific, he was given 
a cheap and good automobile. 

To summarise: wartime necessity has broken down the 
peacetime theory that production must not be given free rein. 
One of the factors which promises most hope for the post-war 
world is that this old pre-war theory will not be revived. 

The obstacles in the way of full unrestricted production are 
usually thought of in terms of government policy:-and mana- 
gerial policy, but misguided union leadership can be just as 
much an obstacle; the problem of seeing that the common 
man is not harassed and pushed around is not solved by 
giving union leaders full freedom of action. They may use 
their power not to check managerial irresponsibility but to 
introduce additional irresponsibility of their own. 

This war is not only a military war. It is a test of whether 
the political and industrial institutions of democracy are strong 
enough to survive. It is a war in which the structure of one 
type of society is being pitted against the structure of an 
entirely differing type. On the political and economic side 
democratic ways are being pitted against totalitarian. 
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The war has presented an opportunity to cast off the 
shackles of academic theory and move into a future in which 
full industrial production can be achieved without the sacrifice 
of democratic institutions. The people’s war can be followed 
by a people’s peace—it need not be a peace for bureaucrats, 
politicians, pressure groups and well-entrenched minorities— 
if the obstacles in the way are seen in time and if all enemies 
of the common man, not merely the traditional ones, are 
recognised as such. 

DENYS SMITH. 


August 7th, 1942. 


WARSAW, 27 SEPT., 1929 


SPACE long was ours, factories to frame our guns, 
In wealth, in wit we led, in labour lagged ; 
To war’s inferno so reluctant dragged : 

Man and the mineral ours, Time was the Hun’s. 


Time now we have been given, by heroes bought : 
Yours, Poland, be the glory! you'd not yield 
Till early rain soddened the Flanders field, 

Holding the foe till our defence was wrought. 


Trumpets to-day ! trumpets of augury, 
High hope for prisoned Norway, Slavia, France, 
Freezing with glances icier than their air 
The conqueror with aloof and haughty stare— 
Trumpets of triumph, trumpets of advance, 
Poland, you gave us Time,—and Victory ! 


W. M.N. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


WHATEVER may be the frontiers of the states which will form 
the new Europe after this war, there can be no doubt that they 
will not coincide everywhere with the ethnographical frontiers, 
For obvious reasons, the frontier lines, particularly in Centra] 
Europe where a complicated national mosaic has been created 
through centuries of history, will leave in a number of national 
states certain elements of other nationalities. 

After this war, as before, national minorities will remain, 
and the question will again arise of how these intricate prob- 
lems, which have caused so much trouble in the past, are to be 
dealt with. And this problem is more imperative than in 
1918. 

’ The experience which Europe passed through from 1914 
to 1939 indicates that there are four possible solutions of the 
minerity problems: (1) Equal rights for both members of 
majorities and minorities. (2) A special protection of the 
rights of minorities—with possible international guarantees, 
(3) The transfer of territory. (4) The transfer of populations, 

It will undoubtedly be necessary to proceed in a much 
more radical fashion than after the last war. 

The bestiality and unbridled criminality of the Germans, 
which has been directed in such a sadistic manner upon all 
the nations which have temporarily found themselves under 
German domination—particularly in the occupied parts of 
Central and South-eastern Europe—(and which to a certain 
degree has been imitated by the Hungarians and Italians in 
those territories over which they have acquired control), will 
for a long time make it impossible to create a just basis on 
which German, Hungarian, and Italian minorities could live 
inside the states of those peoples who are to-day subjected to 
their terror. For the oppressed peoples of Central Europe 
will not forget for a long time that their German and Hungarian 
minorities were ready to become the instruments and the 
effective helpers of German imperialism and Hungarian 
revisionism. They will not forget that for a number of years 
before this war they were slandered in a deliberate fashion on 
the score of treating their minorities unjustly, and that it was 
precisely the existence of these minorities in their states 
which led to the intentions of the aggressors being so tardily 
understood in Western Europe. 

It appears, therefore, that there are only two types of 
solution which can be employed in minority problems in Central 
Europe : the cession of territory and the transfer of population. 

Now the cession of territory as a means of transferring 
minorities from one state to another between Allied states 
and Axis states and their satellites could be effected only ona 
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very limited scale. In Germany, Hungary, and Italy, with 
which we are here particularly concerned, there are only small 
fractions of minorities which belong to neighbouring allied 
states. Perhaps only Poland can claim to having a con- 
siderable number of their people in this situation. 

But cession of the territory of allied states in favour of 
enemy states is not conceivable. Not only would any 
attempt at such a solution of the minority question meet with 
a determined resistance on the part of all the peoples affected, 
put it would both morally and politically be a mistake. More 
is to be hoped from territorial cessions between allied states and 
in particular between the defeated states. But even here it is 
not to be expected that by an exchange or cession of territory 
the minority question could be resolved. 

There remains therefore as by far the most important and 
fundamental means of dealing with the minority question the 
transfer or exchange of populations. 

There are, or course, a number of objections to. this 
method of solving minority questions. For one thing the 
compulsory transfer of populations leads to notable hardships 
for those affected. Against their will they are obliged to 
emigrate from their native land, to leave the region in which 
they have lived for many years, and to start again in a new 
environment, and this often when advanced in years. These 
objections were not allowed to weigh against the necessity 
fora compulsory exchange of populations between Greece and 
Turkey, and they have still less right to be considered in 
connection with the compulsory transfer of German, Hun- 
garian or Italian minorities. Both in Turkey and Greece 
there had been great persecutions of minorities and a great 
number of reprehensible excesses. And even though the Greek 
minority in Anatolia suffered substantially more than did the 
Turkish minority in Greece, what was finally involved was a 
certain reciprocity, the adjustment of conflicting demands 
in connection with which neither of the parties lacked means 
for exerting pressure or indulging in reprisals. On the other 
hand the action of Germany and her allies not only greatly 
exceeded in brutality what was done in Turkey and Greece 
but they were entirely one-sided. 

And here another consideration is involved. For if we 
picture to ourselves, for instance, the future fate of the 
members of the German minorities in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia we are obliged on the ground of humane considerations 
alone to give precedence to the principle of their radical 
transportation. 

It remains therefore now to consider the objections of a 
practical character which are advanced against large-scale 
transfers of populations. Attention is chiefly here directed 
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to the difficulties of a social and economic character which are 
inevitably associated with every large-scale mass emigration 
even when it is carried out with the minimum interference 
with those involved. Attention is drawn to the disturbance 
of the economic and social order of the state which is entered 
by the emigrants ; to the sudden arrival of a large additiona] 
number of people who have to be cared for and accommodated 
within the industrial system, etc. 

These and similar objections are very weighty. If, how. 
ever, we look into them we are led to the belief that trans. 
ference of people is the best policy for certain minorities and 
the experience gained from the exchange of populations 
between Turkey and Greece helps us here. 

Greece, which itself had a population of a little more than 
5 million, was brought face to face with the problem of pro. 
viding accommodation, food and work for more than 1,400,000 
emigrants ; i.e., the Greeks had to look after something mor 
than a quarter of their own original population. The moun. 
tainous character of the country and the relatively poor 
nature of much of it greatly burdened the allotment of land 
and the settling thereon of more than half a million further 
agriculturalists. And at the same time the lack of a proper 
system of land registration caused serious difficulties. 

All publications regarding the Greek Settlement agree in 
stating that all the occupations in which Greek town refugees 
had been engaged in their places of origin were well represented 
in Greece, while in particular there was already an excess in 
the country of small traders, artisans and shopkeepers, who 
formed the great majority of the Greek emigrants. 


There was also a great shortage of housing accommodation, | 


for the dwelling places which had been abandoned by the 
population which emigrated to Turkey were in such a bad 
condition that for the most part they were uninhabitable. 
Only 200,000 refugees at the most had sufficient means 
of their own to maintain themselves and to lay the founda- 
tions of their existence during the transitional period. I 
order to secure financial assistance for the support of the 
remaining 1,200,000 refugees a number of international and 
internal loans were issued amounting to 15 million pounds and 
74 million drachma. The Greek Government itself between 
1922 and 1926 expended on the refugees in addition almost 
7 million pounds from its own resources (not including the 
allotment of land) and thus assumed a great financial burden, 
the service of the loans and indemnities being estimated at 
3 million pounds annually. To these difficulties should bk 
added the fact that by far the greater number of the trans- 
ferred population arrived in Greece in flight after a defeat and 
after the rapid retreat of the Greek armies in Turkey. They 
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left nearly all their possessions behind them and came almost 
without resources. And this circumstance contributed greatly 
towards rendering the whole problem of the refugee settlement 
in Greece very difficult. 

But the positive factors which facilitated the settlement 
in Greece of the transferred population were: (1) The 
transfer of nearly 390,000 Moslems from Greece to Turkey 
liberated a considerable number of plots of land and houses, 
poor as was their condition, and also left openings for a 
fair number of workers, and that (2) International participa- 
tion in the carrying-out of the transfer helped with money and . 
organisation. Some of the members of the commissions who 
assisted were subjects of states which were not directly 
concerned with the transaction, and the greater part of the 
necessary financial support was provided by an international 
loan. 

How, in the light of the Greek experience, are we to 
consider the problem of exhanging populations after the 
present war? Far the greatest, and politically most impor- 
tant, of all minority transfers will be the transfer of German 
minorities, and the greatest problem is in the East. The 
number of subjects of neighbouring states who are of German 
nationality is as follows (the figures are taken from the latest 
statistics, and are calculated in every case to the nearest 
10,000) :— 


Germans in Czechoslovakia. - ‘ 3,230,000 
Germans in Poland . ‘ . 740,000 
Total , > 3,970,000 


The total population of Germany (before the annexation 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Memel) amounted to about 
68 million. If the German minorities in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland were transferred to Germany in their entirety the 
total population would be increased by only one-seventeenth 
of the original figure, i.e. by not quite 6 per cent. 

On the other hand we have to reckon with the fact that a 
number of Germans would be transferred from Czechoslovakia 
to Austria. Perhaps about 400,000 Germans should be 
moved from Czechoslovak districts adjoining Austria, these 
people being ethnically, ideologically and in respect of their 
traditional associations much more closely linked with the 
Austrian than with the Reich Germans. Asa result, the total 
number of Germans from the Central European states who 
would have to be transferred to the Reich would be reduced 
to some 3,500,000, which would be only a little more than one- 
twentieth of the total population of Germany, i.e., about 
5 per cent. But further, as there would be entailed also an 
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exchange of population and it would evidently be possible to 
transfer from Germany some 800,000 Poles and about 55,000 
Czechoslovaks and Lausatian Serbs living in Germany, the 
increase would thus be reduced to only 2,650,000, which would 
be only one twenty-fifth (or about 4 per cent.) of the original 
population of Germany. In the last war the Germans lost 
over 1,773,000 dead, the number of those Germans killed in 
battle in this war may be estimated at nearly 2 million. From 
the point of view of the projected transfer, however, these 
losses are much more fundamental than the above figures 
would indicate. They mean more in relation to economics 
and labour than is suggested by the relation of 2 millions to 
the total of the population. For those who have been killed 
are people of the most resourceful type, almost all of whom 
had a position of their own in German production. If we 
consider that before the war the total number of fully employed 
people in Germany was 32 million, we see that the decrease 
resulting from those killed in the war alone amounts to more 
than 6 per cent. of all those who are employed. 

In the case of a Polish-German exchange there will be 
involved the exchange of an approximately equal number of 
Poles and Germans, and if we consider also that in addition 
to the 2 million dead we shall have to reckon with at least the 
same number of seriously wounded Germans, who will be 
almost incapable of active work, we see that the picture of the 
situation in the labour market can scarcely be regarded as 
constituting a serious objection to the transfer. 

This brief survey of statistical data clearly indicates, in 
my view, the fact that even an integral transfer to Germany of 
all the German minorities in Poland and Czechoslovakia after 
this war is possible, that it is economically and _ socially 
feasible, and that after initial difficulties have been 
overcome the Polish, Czech and German economic order 
should not be fundamentally disturbed, while the ultimate 
consequences should be beneficial. And even if—in case of 
certain possible frontier modifications to the disadvantage of 
Germany—the number of the German minorities involved 
in the transfer should prove to be greater than has been 
anticipated above, the solution of the problem should not 
fundamentally be affected. And the whole position may be 
further alleviated by the fact that most probably such an 
integral transfer need not actually take place. In favour of 
this there are undoubtedly a number of reasons, mostly 
economic, but also ethical. It would certainly amount to 
useless harshness (though psychologically quite understand- 
able) should even those Czechoslovak Germans who during the 
difficult period of Munich conducted up to the very last 
moment, together with the Czechs, a fierce fight against the 
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Germans and their Sudeten equivalents, the followers of 
Henlein, be forced to leave their real Czech fatherland. 

If, however, these transfers of German minorities (and 
certain other exchanges of population in Central Europe) are 
to be carried out with the maximum ease and in the fairest 
manner, and if the difficulties which are involved in any such 
undertakings are to be reduced to a minimum, it will not only 
be necessary to secure the co-operation of all the states con- 
cerned but it will be necessary for the whole question—to a 
greater degree than was the case in the Balkans—to be based 
upon clear and exactly formulated legal norms, which would 
duly define all the main problems of the transfer, and for it 
to be settled with the greatest possible degree of international 
assistance and participation. And this is the work which now 
calls for careful study and preparation. For these population 
problems will have to be dealt with speedily at the end of the 
war. Preparedness, not only for war but also for peace, is a 
generally recognised watchword. And this preparation must 
apply to such an important question as the solution of the 
minority problems of Central Europe. 


EDWARD TABORSKY. 


MUNICH IS DEAD 


“On 5th August the Czechoslovak Minister of Foreign Affairs, Jan 
Masaryk, and I exchanged notes which place on record that the British 
Government no longer feel themselves engaged in any way by the 
arrangements reached at Munich. Thus we have recorded formally that 
the Munich Agreement is dead. 

“T am very glad indeed that we have done this and I know, too, 
that this is the feeling of all my countrymen, who have watched with ever- 
growing admiration the heroism shown by the indomitable Czecho- 
slovak people in the face of unprecedented trials. History has no 
blacker record to show than that of the so called New Order of the Nazis. 
The behaviour of the German occupying forces in Bohemia and Moravia 
will long be remembered as one of the foulest passages in that black 
record.” 


(Extract from message broadcast to the Czechoslovaks by 
Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden on August 14.) 


THE MISUSE OF MAN POWER 


““ PAPER, paper, women up to 30 to be called up, paper.” | 
was standing at the cash desk near the open door of a tea. 
shop in the City of London one evening in November, 1941, 
when these words caught my ears. “ It is all very well calling 
up women,” I said, “ but what about the men?” “ Yes” 
said the cashier, a middle-aged woman of about 50, “ you 
should see the young men who come in here of a mornin 
drinking tea and coffee, they seem to stay here for hour 
talking to each other. They don’t seem to have much work 
to do.”’ That remark confirmed me in the opinion which | 
had already formed that the man power of this country was 
not being properly used. I had seen young men of military 
age literally everywhere engaged in all sorts of work which 
from the war point of view was either perfectly useless, or 
else of doubtful utility. I had seen young men serving in 
retail shops, young porters opening and closing doors of 
railway carriages, young policemen wandering about the 
streets, young teachers teaching little boys to read and write 
young accountants and young clerks carrying on their ordinary 
peace time occupations, while we were suffering defeat after 
defeat through want of equipment, want of airplanes, want 
of tanks, want of guns, and equally as serious, want of ships, 
because it is no use having the stuff if you cannot get it to the 
scene of operations. What was the lesson of Norway, now 
two years ago? The necessity of fighter airplanes and the 
means of getting them there. What was the lesson of France? 
Again fighter planes, and also tanks and guns. What was the 
lesson of Greece, Crete, Hong Kong, Singapore, Java, the 
Philippines, Burma? This time we had plenty of airplanes, 
but had not the ships. 

What then ought we to have done when we first learnt 
the lesson two years ago? We wanted a large army fully 
equipped ready to strike at the most suitable moment at the 
Germans at the place where they could be most quickly and 
effectively attacked, namely, the place where they were 
nearest to us, which is of course France. We wanted armies 
similarly equipped to defend our overseas possessions. We 
also wanted swarms of airplanes wherever fighting was to 
take place, and we wanted ships to take them if necessary to 
the most distant parts of our Empire. That was a colossal 
task, and since June, 1941, by reason of the vital obligation 
to aid Russia it has become still more colossal. There was 
only one way to set about it, and that was by the labour of 
every man, woman and child over 14 years of age in the 
country. Two years ago the Government seemed to realise 
this, for on May 22, 1940, an Act was passed called the 
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Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1940, which extended the 
powers given under the Emergency (Defence) Act, 1939, and 
which conferred on the Government power by Order in Council 
to make “‘ provision for requiring persons to place themselves, 
their services, and their property at the disposal of His 
Majesty, as may appear to him necessary or expedient. . . .” 
Mr. Atlee, then Lord Privy Seal, in introducing the Bill before 
the House of Commons, said: “. . . it is necessary that the 
Government should have complete control over persons and 
property—not just some persons of some particular class of 
the community, but over all persons, employer or workman, 
man or woman, and all property.” That Bill was unanimously 
passed in all its stages and became law in one day. How were 
those practically unlimited powers over the people of the 
country exercised ? Until the December of 1941 women were 
allowed to do what they liked. As for the men, although 
there was already a Military Service Act in force, the Govern- 
ment had periodically issued a document called the Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations which gave exemptions to young 
men of various ages from 18 to 35 according to the alleged 
importance of their work, on the ground that they were 
engaged in work of national importance. But the reserved 
occupations varied to an enormous degree. At one end of the 
scale there was the case of the merchant seamen, the over- 
riding importance of whose work no one will deny, and at 
the other end of the scale were the cases of lay evangelists, 
social workers, schoolmasters and teachers, whose work could 
have been replaced by that of women or older men. 

At an intermediate stage between these two classes were 
dozens and dozens of occupations which, although indirectly 
affecting the war effort, could in many cases have been 
drastically cut down, and in all cases could have been per- 
formed to a very large extent by women and older men. Of 
these I shall give a few examples in alphabetical order. They 
are accountants, B.B.C. staff, civil service clerks, editorial 
staffs of newspapers and periodicals including reporters and 
librarians, employers’ associations’ officers and clerks, gem 
polishers and cutters, justices’ clerks, local authority officers, 
masseurs, police, railway porters, secretaries of hospitals and 
their clerical staffs, trade union officials and their clerical 
staffs, underwriters. . . . I have quoted a sufficient number 
to illustrate my contention. 

But a further means by which exemption has been and is 
obtained is provided by the principle of deferment. Para- 
graph 28 of the old Schedule contained provisions for defer- 
ment of calling up of men whether engaged on protected or 
unprotected work, who are not reserved “‘. . . where the 
Minister of Labour and National Service is satisfied that the 
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man for whom deferment is sought is both engaged in work 
of urgent public importance and is personally indispensable 
to it, that is to say, that no substitute can be obtained,” 
The men who obtained this deferment were called ‘‘ key men,” 
that is, men who are supposed to be of vital importance to 
their particular occupations. 

In the December, 1941, Schedule certain improvements 
have been made. The respective maximum ages of certain 
employments have been directly raised a little, a substantial 
change for the better purports to have been made by the 
principle of progressive raising of ages of reservation. Para- 
graph 10 of the explanatory memorandum to the new Schedule 
makes provision, with a considerable number of exceptions 
shown in Appendix III of the Schedule, as from January 1, 
1942, for the raising of the ages of all occupations by one 
year on the first day of each month. Thus if the age for 
reservation for an occupation shown in the Schedule is 25, it 
was 26 on January I, 1942, 27 on February I, 1942, and so on. 
Among the above-mentioned exceptions, the necessity for the 
inclusion of which is doubtful in varying degrees, are the 
occupations of civil defence, evangelists, fire service, police, 
agriculture, building, civil engineering and the civil service, 
Furthermore, the same paragraph makes provision for defer- 
ment of individual cases, and when one looks at paragraph 11, 
which is the corresponding paragraph to paragraph 28 of the 
April, 1941, Schedule, one finds that the loophole provided 
by that paragraph has become a wide gap, for instead of the 
necessity of establishing that the particular man is engaged 
in work of ‘‘ urgent public importance ”’ those words have 
disappeared, and all that it is necessary to show is that the man 
is engaged “ upon work of national importance.” As it can 
be argued that practically any work is of national importance, 
and if one takes into account the very large list of exceptions 
just referred to, it looks as if this measure of progressive 
extension of ages is certainly not going to give the results 
that a first reading of its provisions would lead one to expect. 

In this war the expression “ work of national importance ” 
has been so abused and misapplied that it would seem that a 
lot of people have forgotten that we cannot win this war 
without fighting our principal enemy on land and that for 
this purpose a large army is a necessity. Lord Halifax 
broadcast a speech in America last March in which he told 
the world that we had a regular army of 1,500,000 in England. 
In view of the fact that we must always keep a large proportion 
of those men in this country to repel an invasion, it follows 
that they will have to be increased very substantially before 
an invasion of enemy occupied territory is possible ; and 
furthermore, we must have physically the finest men in the 
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country for the job. Therefore, men even in such important 
occupations as those of fire service, police, building and civil 
engineering must be released for military service to the 
greatest extent possible. Older men and women are available 
to partly fill such occupations. 

One occupation, which has already availed itself of the 
escape from serving, is that of the teaching profession, for 
the President of the Board of Education at Manchester on 
February 2, 1942, announced that ‘“‘ Mr. Bevin, Minister of 
Labour, has agreed not to call up any more men teachers for 
the services or essential war services.’’ So effectually has the 
teaching profession used this gap of escape that now no 
teacher, x0 matter how young he is, will be called up. In effect, 
every teacher who has not already been called up has become 
a key man. 

The Walthamstow Borough Council were not, apparently, 
even content with this, for, according to the Evening Standard 
of February 13, 1942, they requested their key men teachers 
to resign from the Home Guard, because they had not received 
an undertaking from the War Office that after February 15, 
1942, when resignation from the Home Guard would no longer 
be allowed, their key men would not be ordered, in case of 
invasion, to proceed with mobile units to distant places, but, 
on the contrary, should be available for the Council’s work. 
According to the newspaper, an official of the Board of 
Education, in commenting on the matter, said that teaching 
was of paramount importance. In the context this meant 
that the teaching of boys of 16 years of age and under is more 
important than beating off an invader. 

It would not affect our war effort if every school in Great 
Britain were to close down, provided a sufficient number of 
teachers were retained to teach young men in the technical 
schools and in the training colleges for the Navy, Army and 
Air Force. But, of course, such a drastic action never would 
be necessary, for there are thousands of well-educated women 
and older men who could in an emergency take on this work. 
It is perfectly tragic to meet men of this class who are 
physically and mentally fit for this work, and who bitterly 
complain that they have been told by the authorities that 
they are too old to be used. 

I do not suggest that the hundreds of thousands, or millions 
of young men, who could be combed out from reservation or 
deferment, should in their entirety have been drafted into one 
of the fighting services, but I do say that they should have been 
drafted either into one of those forces, or else into war produc- 
tion. Furthermore, it would have been of the utmost advan- 
tage to our war effort if large numbers of conscripts had been 
trained in both forms of activity, and had been liable to serve 
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either as combatants or producers of war material as the 
circumstances at any particular time demanded. 

Mr. Lyttleton, Minister of Production, on June 10, 1942, 
gave a broadcast in the U.S.A. in which he announced as a 
great achievement the fact that out of a population of persons 
between 14 and 65 years of age in this country numbering 
33 million, there were 22 million engaged in the armed forces, 
civil defence and industry. Even if by the word “ industry” 
he meant war work, and he obviously did not, for otherwise 
he would have said so, then these figures would mean that a 
third of the population during the most active ages of life 
did no whole time war work. But the word “ industry ” isa 
vague word. There are several meanings in the Oxford 
Dictionary, including the meaning ‘‘ Systematic work or 
labour,” which is by no means an uncommon one; conse- 
quently it could easily be argued that all those engaged in 
retail trades were included in the figure given. 

What of the future ? Our Russian allies are in a position 
of the greatest peril, and we are, therefore, in the same position, 
We have our primary duty to ourselves and to them and that 
is to stop this sickening race down the slippery slope of 
exemption. We must comb the young men of military age 
who are now doing unessential work, and put them either into 
one of the fighting services or into essential war production. 
We must use all the women and older men we can to do the 
work of which they are capable, and then, and not until then, 
shall we be able to say that we are fully prepared for whatever 
the future may have in store for us. 

J. H. G. BULLER. 


NAPOLEON’S “INVASION OF ENGLAND” 


It is startling indeed to read Memoirs of Napoleonic days in 
the light of the present war and of the world situation in 
general. But for the difference in names and dates, we might 
be living 150 years ago. 

Only one immense difference there is: through every 
utterance, every letter, every army order of our then enemy, 
Napoleon, there sweeps the breath of a greatness which even 
the most sincere admirer of the German Fiihrer’s military 
genius would search for in vain in any of his speeches or 
writings. 

But, if the similarity of problems and of national mentality 
and their respective expression are startling, even more 
startling is it that, with the wealth of historical documents 
and research at our disposal, there should still be existing, 
not only among the general public, but among politicians and 
military and naval experts, the belief in an intended 
Napoleonic invasion of this island. 

What are the facts ? 

Bourrienne was Napoleon’s private secretary and most 
intimate daily companion from 1794 to 1802. He was 
probably his severest and most just critic, and did not publish 
his memoirs until after Napoleon’s death (they appeared in 
1829) because, in his own words: ‘‘ Memoirs of great per- 
sonages, written within lifetime are the work of sycophants or 
of cynics.’”’ He had access to all Napoleon’s correspondence 
with the French Government and Napoleon’s colleagues, and 
is most categoric in his assertion that at no time had Napoleon 
the slightest intention of invading the British Isles. 

And this assertion is justified and corroborated by fourteen 
autograph documents of Napoleon’s, which the Paris 
publishers of Bourrienne’s Memoirs inserted in the seventh 
volume of these Memoirs, although they reached the publishers 
from an independent source. 

When, after his return from his first victorious Italian 
campaign, Napoleon was created Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armeés d’ Angleterre by the Directoire, that feeblest and most 
inept of Governments, he said to Bourrienne : “‘ If the success 
of a descent on England seems doubtful, as I fear it will, the 
‘Armée d’ Angleterre’ will become ‘l Armée d’Onient’—and I 
shall go to Egypt.” 

It was on February 10, 1798, that Napoleon left Paris for 
the North. 


“ But” says Bourrienne, “‘ he did not receive the order to go there (as 1 
have read elsewhere) to prepare the operations for an invasion of England. 
He did not occupy himself with this at all—a week would have been 
insufficient. His going to the coast was a mere rapid excursion 
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in order to examine the question. He was not absent several weeks, 
The journey lasted eight days. We were four of us in his carriage ; 
Napoleon, Lannes, Sulkowsky and myself. Moustache was our 
courier. Napoleon was not a little surprised to read in the Monitor 
of Feb. 10e an article, attributing to his little trip an importance 
which it had not. This is what the Monitor said : 

“* General Bonaparte has left Dunkirk with some sapper and naval 
offers. They will visit the coast and make the preliminary preparations 
for the invasion . . . whatever may be the conduct of the Princes of the 
Empire we are taking time by the forelock.’ 

“ The truth is : Napoleon visited Etaples, Ambleteuse, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, Furnes, Niewport, Ostende and the Walcheren 
Island, In these various places he collected all the information he 
required, with that patience, presence of mind, knowledge, tact, 
perspicacity possessed by him in so high a degree. He listened up 
to midnight: to sailors, dockers, smugglers, fishermen. He made 
objections and: heard attentively all replies.” 


Here Bourrienne ridicules Sir W. Scott’s fantastic account 
of the journey. 


““ We returned via Antwerp, Brussels, Lille, St. Quentin to Paris, 

“ The object of our journey was attained when we arrived back, 
‘ Well, General,’ ( said to Bonaparte, ‘ what do you think of our trip? 
I confess that I personally have not found either great resources or great 
hopes in all I have heard and seen.’ 

“<* Tt is too risky a “‘ coup”’’ replied he with some vehemence 
and a shake of the head. ‘I shall not venture uponit. I have no intention 
of gambling with the fate of our beautiful France.’ That was his only 
reply ; and I saw myself already in imagination in Cairo.” 


In a letter of April, 1797, Napoleon had said: ‘‘ The time 
is not far distant when we shall realise that in order to really 
destroy England, we must secure Egypt for ourselves.” 

On his return from Egypt, after the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1803, when England had occupied the Dutch trading 
stations of Surinam, Demerara, Essequebec ; and France, 
Spain and Portugal had concluded a neutrality alliance, 
Napoleon again visited the northern coasts of France. Rapp 
accompanied the First Consul, says Bourrienne, in this 
inspection trip of the preparations for the invasion of England, 
which Napoleon never had the intention of making, as will 
be seen. 

Napoleon found France entirely unprepared. By his 
incredible activity everything was created as by enchantment. 
Vast factories sprang up, where the soldiers, turned into 
workmen in their leisure time, worked. At the ports of 
Boulogne and Ambleteuse, where dredging operations had 
been begun by Louis XVI, before the Revolution, these 
operations were continued. During 1803, as long as the 
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Boulogne Camp existed, Napoleon was everywhere, frequently 
12 hours on horseback. ‘‘ When shall we be able to pay 
London a visit with all these ‘braves’ ?” said Rapp to 
Bourrienne, thus showing that he was not in the secret. 

On December 15, 1803, seven months after the rupture 
with England, when the British Fleet had blocked and 
attacked French ports, Napoleon said to Bourrienne: “‘ What 
do the gossips say about my descent on England ? ” 


“* There is a great divergence of opinion,’ I replied. ‘ Suchet 
has no doubt of the attempt being made.’ 

“** But Suchet says you don’t believe in it.’ 

““* True, because you told me at Antwerp, five years ago, that 
you did not intend to gamble with dice on the fate of France—that 
it was too risky. And nothing has changed since.’ 

“Well, yes, you are right. Those who believe in the invasion 
are simpletons (niais). They do not see it in its real aspect. I 
could, no doubt, effect a landing with 100,000 men. I should be 
engaged in a great battle which I should win. But I must count on 
30,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. If I march on London a 
second battle awaits me there. I again suppose it to be in my 
favour. But what am I to do in London with an army diminished 
by three-fourths, without a chance of reinforcements? It would 
be folly. Without our naval superiority such a project must never 
be thought of. The great assembling of barges in the North has 
another object. My Government must be the first of all others, or 
it will succumb.’ ” 


In a footnote on this conversation Bourrienne quotes 
Napoleon’s words to Las Cases at St. Helena, that “‘ four days 
would have sufficed for him to reach London. I should not 
have entered as conqueror but as liberator.” 

Liberator from what ? asked Bourrienne, emphasising that, 
according to his notes, his interview with Napoleon, above 
quoted, lasted from 11.30 to I p.m., he adds that Napoleon 
did not say anything in the least resembling the utterances at 
St. Helena which he made probably pour s’amuser. 


“‘ Bonaparte,” continues Bourrienne, ‘“‘ intended to mislead 
everybody with regard to his real plans, and he was successful. He 
wished the world to believe in the invasion of England so as to fix 
European attention on that point. And this was by no means the 
most successful part of the game of politics played by him. Hence 
all the preparations which I have reported during the summer of 
1803. It was at Dunkirk that he discussed all the plans for the 
improvements to be undertaken in the ports he had visited. There 
he applied himself to feign his plan of invasion, by speaking openly 
of his ulterior designs on England, thus making dupes of even the 
most far-sighted. 
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“ From Dunkirk he had then gone on to Antwerp, where again 
he called together the most experienced men in order to hear their 
views on the safest means of attempting a landing which was not 1 


take place.” 


After lengthy discussions the use of big warships was 
abandoned and a flotilla decided upon, orders being given to 
that effect. The various towns of France voted funds for 
vessels which were never built. In Paris some ships were 
actually built to carry troops to England, whose shores they 
were never intended to see. These flat-bottomed boats which 
were either begun or actually completed, were never used. 


“* At that time there appeared a caricature in London, which was 
sent over to Paris, and anxiously searched for by the police. The 
First Consul had a copy of it and was indignant. It represented the 
French Fleet as numbers of nutshells, and a British sailor, calmly 
smoking his pipe on a rocky promontory and with a puff of smoke 
causing the French squadron to heel over. 

“I followed,” continues Bourrienne, “this abortive plan very 
closely and remember that it excited general laughter. And many 
shared my conviction that it would be difficult to conceive a more 
costly, useless and ridiculous operation. 

** Moreau was blamed at the time for not taking service at the 
Boulogne camp. I have it from him that he did not believe in the 
success of this enterprise which he attributed to other views—toa 
war of invasion (é.e., of Europe). 

“* After having visited Belgium, given all his orders, the First 
Consul returned from Brussels via Maestricht, Liége, Soissons.” 


Everybody knows the dispositions of the Camp of Boulogne 
which extended from Etaples to Blankenburg, a miserable 
fishing harbour four miles from Ostend. 

Even Rapp and Duroc, Bourrienne tells us, were not in 
Napoleon’s secret and spoke enthusiastically 


** of the plan in which they firmly believed. Yet a little reflection 
should have sufficed to show them that the dearth of Naval crews 
alone made it impossible. For if you can improvise soldiers at a 
pinch, this does not apply to sailors. And the limited number of 
our experienced sailors had gone out to the remnants of our Colonies, 
returned to us at the Peace of Amiens. This was a double mis- 
fortune, as they were essential for coastal defence and because our 
dispersed Naval units seemed destined to become the prey of 
England. 

“England was never more the plaything of Bonaparte than 
during the works carried out at the Boulogne Camp. The English 
believed in the attempt of a landing and exhausted themselves in 
the creation of armies and of war material. so as not to be taken 
unawares. 
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“‘ This, in fact, is the advantage of the attacker, he can choose 
his point of action, whereas those who fear an attack must be on 
their guard everywhere. 

“ Thus England kept on the defensive except for several hostile 
actions which her naval superiority permitted. Yet we suffered only 
very little damage through fireships and a kind of infernal machine 
launched against Boulogne and the Camp. It was Admiral Keith, 
in command of the Channel Fleet, and Napoleon’s enemies in our 
own Government who spread the news that the Admiral had burnt 
our flotilla, which was entirely false—the English lost at least as 
many men as we did.” 


It was at Stupini, previous to his coronation in Lombardy, 
that Napoleon had another talk with Bourrienne, telling him 
that it was on the Continent that he would strike at England. 
“I want to rob her of the Continent, the whole of Europe will 
serve as an instrument sometimes for, sometimes against, one 
ofus. But in the end the issue lies between France and England.” 

Surely words which, in the light of to-day’s events, appear 
significant ! 


“T want England to believe in the reality of the invasion 
plan” were Napoleon’s words to Bourrienne in April, 1804, 
at Stupini. Hence, he explained, “‘ he would ostensibly hasten 
all the preparations for embarking the troops.’’ He arranged 
with admirable precision, says Bourrienne, on which ships 
such and such an Army Corps or Regiment would be trans- 
ported. So that even those entrusted with the execution of 
the plan and its supervision were his first dupes. 

On his return from Lombardy to Paris in June of the same 
year, Napoleon immediately set out for the Boulogne Camp, 
when again there was a general belief in the invasion of 
England, all the more that Napoleon actually had some 
embarkation trials carried out before his own eyes. His real 
object at the Boulogne camp was to create the best disciplined 
army in Europe, and he wished to inflame popular enthusiasm 
by vain threats against England so as to withdraw attention 
from his intention of invading Austria. 

“ This,’ concludes Bourrienne, “‘ was the object of 
Napoleon’s last journey to Boulogne.’’ 

To the objection that Bourrienne is no longer regarded as 
a reliable source of information because of his subsequent 
disgrace, due, it is said, to peculation on his part, which we 
know was the one unforgivable offence in Napoleon’s eyes, 
the following replies may be made : 

(1) That, although disgraced for a time, Bourrienne was 
reinstated twice by Napoleon, the last time as his agent in 
Hamburg, and that he remained a close friend of Josephine’s 
during his disgrace. That, moreover, according to Savary, 
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Napoleon, to his great indignation, received proof of the 
accusations against Bourrienne being based on calumny. (Qp 
December 28, 1814, Napoleon offered, through Savary, to 
send Bourrienne as Minister to Switzerland, in the hope of 
the Swiss remaining neutral and destroying the bridges across 
the Rhine. An offer which Bourrienne, with the approval of 
Talleyrand, whom he consulted, refused, although Caulaip- 
court, whom Napoleon had asked Bourrienne to see, strongly 
urged him to accept it, having been authorised to tell 
Bourrienne that he would receive the Grand Cordon of the 
Legion of Honour and be created Duke. 

“It is too late,” replied Bourrienne, ‘‘. . . the enemy will 
cross the Rhine in a few days, the Emperor is misinformed, 
I should not be in time. . . .” 

(2) That his Memoirs are corroborated as regards numerous 
historical events by other contemporaries of Napoleon, by 
Napoleon himself, ¢.g., his letters to Talleyrand, etc. 

(3) That he could not have had any motive for falsifying 
or inventing the conversations he relates, which, moreover, 
bear the stamp of veracity. 

(4) That the invasion of England did not take place. 

(5) And, finally, that the fourteen autograph Army Orders, 
which space forbids me to quote im extenso, and which 
Bourrienne’s publishers inserted in his Memoirs, leave no 
doubt open as to Napoleon’s deliberate and elaborate plans to 
mislead not only his enemies but, for fear of the truth leaking 
out, his own army leaders. The publishers themselves say : 


“‘ Nothing in the Memoirs of Bourrienne, to whom the First 
Consul had admitted the truth of what his old friend (it must be 
borne in mind that Napoleon and Bourrienne had for 7 years been 
fellow pupils at Brienne) had guessed, can give rise to any reasonable 
controversy regarding the numerous and new facts which the 
author has for the first time made known to the public . . . but 
there are things, so astonishingly in contrast to accepted ideas that 
one hesitates to admit them. But (continue the publishers) « 
fortunate chance or rather a great kindness in high quarters has put at ow 
disposal fourteen autograph documents . . . which we publish all the mor 
readily as there are some among them which seem to explain Napoleon's 
secret regarding the Boulogne Camp... .” 


Army Orders I and II, dated Mayence, September 26, 
1804, deal with the invasion of Ireland by Angereau and the 
erection of a camp at Brest for 18,000 infantry, of which 
10,000 were destined for embarkation and 2,500 to augment 
the naval crews. 

Army Orders III and IV, dated St. Cloud, November 2 
and Paris, November 20, 1804, respectively, relate to troops 
for Italy and Elba. 
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Army Order V, dated Paris, January 15, 1805, relates to 
preparation for passage of the Alps. VI and VII, dated 
Paris, January 26, 1805, and March 5, 1805, respectively, 
deal with army orders for Italy and the South of France. 

Army Order VIII of the same date, gives details regarding 
the embarkation (no destination mentioned) of 2,250 men. 
IX and X, given at Stupini, April 24, 1804, relates to troops 
for Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

Army Order XI, dated Piacanza, June 29, 1805, deals in 
detail with review of troops for invasion of England, in 
particular artillery : 

Send an officer to Granville who from there will go to Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Dieppe, Fécamp, and join you at Boulogne, 
where he will give you his notes regarding all types of ships. . . . 
Take a great quantity of artillery tools. I shall have to lay siege 
to Dover, Chatham, perhaps Portsmouth. Possibly I may have 
sufficient troops for all at the same time. No 1fs or buts or becauses 
—everything 1s foreseen. ...I shall be at Fontainbleau on 
the 20th. 

On August 24, 1805, Napoleon arrived at Boulogne, where 
he issued Army Order XIV for the breaking up of the camp 
and the despatch (all in great detail) of troops to Strasbourg 
and Landau in Bavaria. 


M. T. E. SANDWITH. 


NAPOLEON SAID 


The country abounds in practical men of the highest capacity ; the 
thing is to discover them and give them power. This man is driving 
acart when he ought to be a Minister ; that man is a Minister when he 
ought to be driving a cart. 


Correspondence 32, p. 464. 
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FRONTS 

THE anniversary of the beginning of the present war [August 4, 
1914] found us full of doubt and difficulty, with suspense and 
crisis as our daily bread. The philosopher can take what 
comfort he can from the thought which used to sustain Mr. 
Balfour, that there was once an ice-age and that there is goin 

to be another, so that what happens in between cannot matter 
very much. Nearer comfort is singularly lacking. By ice-age, 
of course, no reference is intended to the cold into which we 
are to be plunged next winter by the Government’s almost 
inconceivable fumblings in the matter of coal and fue, 
Despite the great bravery of Russian soldiers and people, the 
Germans were advancing at great speed into the Caucasus and 
beyond the Don. In these circumstances it was hardly 
surprising that cries should come from Russia for what is 
called a “‘ Second Front.’’ What is natural enough in Russia 
had much less excuse here, both in its subject-matter and in 
the manner of its presentation. High regard and truth should 
prevail between allies, and it is legitimate to remind the 
Russians that there were a British Front, an Atlantic Front, 
and a Middle East Front before Hitler saw fit to force a 
Fourth Front on Stalin at all. The first of these held 
splendidly, on the second fluctuating and desperate battle 
still rages, while on the third, at the time of writing, there 
was an uneasy quiet, with all still to play for. Yet in our own 
country, even in steady Scotland as well as more mercurial 
England, masses of people apparently with unlimited leisure 
and total freedom from war duties continued, under news- 
paper pressure, to hold windy meetings pressing for a “‘ Second 
Front.” Naturally, the Germans are engaged in counter- 
preparations from the North Cape to the Bay of Biscay, and 
profess complete confidence to deal with any intruders. If 
they fail it will not be for want of warning from our amateur 
organisers of victory, who might well adopt as their motto the 
line that ‘‘ Those behind cried ‘ Forward.’’”’ Of course it is 
absurd to suppose that all that is involved in a “ Second 
Front ”’ is not the daily preoccupation of Mr. Churchill and 
the Allied staffs. A special measure of sympathy indeed is 
due to the Prime Minister, who has never been backward in 
adventure, but who is criticised by his self-styled friends for 
lacking enterprise. While he gets, and accepts, the blame for 
our strategic failures all round the world, it should never be 
forgotten that but for the creation and maintenance of a 
tremendous force of fighter aircraft in this country, coupled 
with a refusal to allow them to be dispersed in packets over- 
seas, we should already have iost the war with some ease. 
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Unfortunately, it seems impossible, in the present state of 
British public life, to provide Mr. Churchill with colleagues of 
his own stature. Sir Roger Keyes was well grounded, when 
he asked, with an unexpected display of epigrammatic powers : 
“What confidence can we have in a Home Secretary who, 
although he was a conscientious objector in the last war, has 
almost unlimited powers over our lives and liberties; a 
Minister of Labour who, although a successful strike leader, 
cannot stop strikes ; or a First Lord who was responsible for 
the naval disarmament which has deprived Great Britain of 
command of the seas?” But here again the philosophic 
mind can help, and anyone doubtful about our present 
Government can reassure himself by considering the only 
possible alternatives. 


Quicguip AGuNT ScoTI 


The holiday season has come and, possibly, gone. The 
Government’s pious wish that it should be unaccompanied by 
holiday travel can hardly be said to have been fulfilled in 
Scotland, for stations and trains were packed. For this the 
Government itself is primarily responsible. You cannot set 
out deliberately to give the great majority of the people in 
the country far more money than they ever had before, make 
it impossible for them to spend the money on food and drink 
or clothing, and then expect them not to travel. No doubt 
the virtuous proletarian would put it all into war savings, but 
Mr. Bevin is out to abolish the rentier, so what is the good of 
saving ? Whether the average holiday-maker went through 
this process of ratiocination may be doubted, but the Glasgow 
crowds were determined to see the world and they did. Of 
course the prime cause of the overcrowded trains is still the 
mass of service travellers. Nobody would dream of calling 
them holiday-makers, but that is what go per cent. of them 
are in any given train, and the unhappy civilian, debarred 
amid a plethora of service canteens and other facilities from 
securing even a cup of tea in the course of his journey, wonders 
why it should not be possible to give his happier colleagues in 
khaki and blue leave a little longer and a little less frequently. 
Then everyone would presumably be happy. In the absence 
of this sensible arrangement something was done to popularise 
“holidays at home” by making it impossible for non- 
travelling citizens to enjoy a peaceful moment in our public 
parks, in every corner of which jazz music blared. Open-air 
dancing was much in vogue, and our numerous American 
visitors probably sustained the impression that the prevalence 
of Scottish gloom and dourness has been greatly exaggerated. 
In Edinburgh Lord Provost Darling is said to favour a still 
further development by advocating ‘‘ Holidays in Bed—Easy, 
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Economical, Enjoyable,’’ but this campaign has been reserved 
for another year. Holiday-makers have had very mixed 
weather. We have, in fact, had the most peculiar summer 
Weeks of cold, dry weather were followed by some rain, 
although not much, except in a few districts. Then with, 
burst we were landed in summer, and had one or two Teally 
warm days. After that we reverted to chilly, blustering 
weather. Then precisely the same cycle repeated itself. We 
had few warm evenings all summer, as any fisherman could 
testify, with considerably more heat than the sun has suc. 
ceeded in providing, and the whole has been a slightly depres. 
sing prelude to what promises to be the coldest winter on 
record. This prophecy is based not on meteorology, but on 
the Government’s mismanagement of the national fuel. That 
people should be short of coal in the Lothians, for example, is 
fantastic, for there the pits and the merchants are glutted with 
coal. There may be a shortage of transport to convey it to 
other parts of the country, but in order to preserve an alleged 
principle of “‘ equality’ inhabitants of the glutted districts 
are to be restricted to the same ration as those of coalless 
parts. The fantastic result is that when we are told that every 
ton of coal produced is vital to the country, miners are put on 
short time, but not, to add the crowning touch of fantasy, on 
short wages. Good might come of all this topsy-turveydom 
if people had the sense to see that this is the inevitable fruit 
of State control. Contrariwise, we are assured by the pundits 
that more and more control is essential. That seems to be the 
conclusion of the last meeting of Scottish M.P.’s over which 
the Secretary for Scotland presided. The star turn was a 
display of ‘‘ dehydrated vegetables,” pending the arrival of 
some of Beachcomber’s ‘dehydrated water.’’ Hospitals, 
agriculture, housing, minerals and fishing were all considered 
at the meeting, the comfortable conclusion being reached that 
the State must control everything and the individual nothing. 
Clackmannan was praised because 42 per cent. of its school 
pupils were receiving daily dinners. “‘ At the other end of the 
scale were some areas feeding as little as 2 per cent. of the 
school population.”” How shocking that such backward areas 
should be allowed to delay the march of the glories of one 
Universal Soupkitchen ! 


FAIRYLAND 


With Rommel at the gates of Egypt and the Germans 
engaged in a triumphant sweep across the Don it might be 
supposed that we were addressing ourselves to war and the 
possibility of bare survival. Not a bit of it. Substantial 
sections of our population seem to be engaged in building 
future fairylands for all. One of these sections is the schoo 
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of unpractical economic visionaries headed by Sir William 
Beveridge, who modestly claims that he can abolish unemploy- 
ment, poverty and all the shocks that flesh is heir to. The 
astonishing thing is that the Government keeps on calling in 
Sir William as their economic factotum. Another substantial 
section is led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who as a 
salaried official naturally.disapproves of rentiers. Yet another 
is under that experienced man of affairs, Mr. J. B. Priestley, 
who is the founder of a movement called the 1941 Committee. 
It may be that statesmen are too immersed in the business 
of politics to worry about minutie, but Mr. Priestley should 
really have got a literary man to assist him, instead of sending 
out an ungrammatical programme of wishful thinking which 
solicited aid with the statement that recipients would be 
interested to learn the names of the Committee. No names 
were enclosed, a little omission which made at least one 
recipient doubt the ability of Mr. Priestley and his colleagues 
to set the whole world right. Perhaps all these people, and 
others like them, are really insignificarit, but the sum total 
of their activities must be considerable, and could surely be 
put to a more useful purpose. The Government, unfortu- 
nately, gives in every time a “planner’” says “ Boo,” and 
hastily appoints a Committee or Commission, which promptly 
justifies its existence by recommending a new, expensive, 
far-reaching scheme of State management. Thus does the 
bureaucratic snowball grow. A recent example is the appoint- 
ment of a committee with the object of broadening the basis of 
admission to the English public schools. Anyone who has 
considered the economic consequences of our financial rakes’ 
progress knows that it matters not one brass farthing what 
this body recommends, since no individual will be able, after 
the war, to find some hundreds of pounds a year out of his 
income, after tax has been deducted, to educate each of his 
children, nor will the State have the wherewithal to educate 
the commonalty on the present scale of public schools, even 
if the commonalty overcame its distrust of such institutions. 
One of the ablest and best liked of our Scottish judges, Lord 
Fleming, has accepted the thankless task of presiding over 
this body. Perhaps the reason for his appointment was 
contained in a statement by one of our Sunday columnists, 
who said that ‘‘ A Scottish judge becomes chairman of a 
Committee on English Public Schools. Lord Fleming should 
be impartial, as he never went to a public school.”” Where 
the columnist was educated is not disclosed, but the elements 
of logic do not seem to have figured in the curriculum. An 
even more extraordinary statement on this appointment was 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Ammon, who criticised 
iton the ground that he remembered the new chairman as 
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one of the greatest reactionaries who ever sat in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Ammon subsequently withdrew this remark. 
able misrepresentation on the ground that he was thinking of 
somebody else, which gave rise to a pleasing variety oj 
conjectures as to the real subject of Mr. Ammon’s thoughts, 
The mystery, if anything, was deepened by Mr. Ammon’s 
suggestion that Lord Fleming’s duties would have bee 
‘seriously prejudiced’ if the original statement remained 
uncontradicted. 

How this state of affairs can be remedied is a little hard to 
see, since the steadier elements in the community are too busy 
grappling with the war to play politics, and the planners have 
things their own way. Prominent ecclesiastics, being exempt 
from specific war duties, can take a hand in the game, and in 
the “‘ old and true ”’ words of Dr. Henson, “ It is so pleasant 
by flattering Labour to be complimented and belauded asa 
‘Daniel come to judgment.’ The wheel has gone full circle: 
and the clerical toadies of this age do not flatter princes, but 
mobs. And the reason is the same. They worship the 
possessors of power.’’ With our newspaper millionaires flirting 
with communism it is not surprising to find that the B.BC. 
is almost exclusively monopolised by the Bloomsbury Pinks, 
Accordingly it was with particular interest that listeners 
found that they were to have the chance on a recent occasion 
to listen to Mr. Alec Erskine Hill, M.P., on the Post-War 
Situation. As Chairman of the 1922 Committee, which in the 
eyes of the planners is everything that is wicked and reac- 
tionary, Mr. Hill is presumably “ the rising hope of the stem 
and unbending Tories.’’ Any reactionaries who tuned hope- 
fully in to Mr. Hill must, however, have been sadly disillu- 
sioned, since for the greater part of his address his rich and 
persuasive voice was devoted to preaching the purest milk of 
the gospel of state socialism. All parties are to combine, 
regardless of party label, and in the greatest possible unity, 
to secure that we should live in houses “‘ constructed according 
to our own ideas and not according to the ideas that we are 
told we ought to have.’”’ Demobilisation is to be related to 
the work available, with the result that at no time will anyone 
be without the opportunity to work at reasonably remuner- 
tive rates. ‘“‘ Proper organisation and a united determination 
can, I am profoundly convinced, guarantee work for all.” 
The State will look after us from the cradle to the grave, for 
‘‘a child must be looked after from the moment of birth.” 
Now all this is quite indistinguishable from the doctrines of 
our extremist Left-wingers, and Mr. Hill very neatly stole 
the Socialists’ clothes by adding, in the fairest possible 
manner, that ‘all these things are just as much the desire 
and wish of the Labour as of the Conservative Party.” It 
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would be unfair to the speaker to suggest that there was no 
powder with the jam, for he did say that “ then the practical 
problems which will have to be faced are organisation and 
finance.” ‘‘ That’s just it,” as Mr. Macquisten once remarked 
to the astonished heckler who asked where all the money was 
tocome from. Mr. Hill said, with perfect truth, that leaders 
after the last war were not prepared to tell the people “ that 
you cannot have everything for nothing, and that winning 
the war is only a stage in winning the peace. . . . We cannot 
put frustrate our hopes and derange our schemes unless we 
learn that what we spend we have to pay for and that bank- 
ruptcy is as serious for the nation as for the individual.”’ 
Exactly, and what is needed is a great volume of messages of 
this kind until the truth of these neglected maxims is got 
somehow into the heads of the people. Yet at about the 
same time that Mr. Hill was giving his talk, his leader, Mr. 
Bevin, was publicly thanking God for the impending extinction 
of the rentier class. Drawn to its logical conclusion this means 
that the Government disapproves of war savings and is 
proposing to repudiate its obligations accordingly. Mr. Bevin 
also indicated that it was a good thing that we had liquidated 
our overseas investments ; in other words, that we shall be 
largely dependent on charity for post-war imports, and that, 
too, in a world which is going to be very poor and distinctly 
uncharitable. Meantime, many workers might be pardoned 
for supposing that fairyland is already here, since in wartime 
no one has accepted Mr. Hopkinson’s challenge to ‘ any 
member of the Labour Party to give me a single example in 
which Labour has sacrificed any mortal thing without being 
paid up to the nose for it.”” A brief glimpse of one corner of 
fairyland may suffice as a pointer to the whole. One of the 
larger Scottish mansions has been turned into a hospital. In 
its basement is an oil machine for heating the house. In 
peace-time a youthful chauffeur, in charge of several cars, 
found no hardship in keeping this machine running in his spare 
time. Now that we pay for the hospital this machine has 
three full-time employees to tend it, presumably on the principle 
of an eight-hours’ shift. They each get £4 13s. a week “‘ and 
their meat ’—this for a job which any old age pensioner would 
be glad to do for his keep. Multiply that by a million and 
you begin to get an idea of the entrance fee to fairyland. 


“But A Lost MONSTER ” 


Cynics have observed that since the war began nothing 
has been heard of one of Scotland’s great national institutions, 
the Loch Ness Monster. It has been suggested that the 
absence of news about this amiable beast proves that the 
whole thing was a publicity stunt devised to enrich the garages 
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and teashops of Inverness-shire, or else that a ‘‘ most delicate 
monster ”’ like that of Loch Ness has been crowded out by 
wartime competition from creatures like Hitler and Mussolinj, 
not to mention Lord A and Mr. B in our own midst. Now 
comes an American paper with the unexpected tidings that 
the monster is dead. It is said that at one stage the Italians 
“lent a touch of colour and realism to one of their famed 
communiqués by announcing that the monster had been 
bombed and sunk during an Italian raid on Scotland. To 
this calumny the monster retorted by merrily rolling, once 
more, the waters of Loch Ness. No monster can live for ever, 
Last week it was revealed that two Scottish foresters had 
found on the shore of the loch a huge dead thing. It was 
identified by experts as a basking shark, 24 feet long. This 
was obviously the Loch Ness Monster, and this was obviously 
the monster’s end. Since there were no signs of injury, it 
seemed most likely that it had died of old age.”’ Here is 
indeed, bootleg news, for not a whisper of this has been allowed 
to get abroad in Scotland. Perhaps the Ministry of Informa- 
tion thinks that our morale would be shaken if we were 
allowed to know “ facts’”’ like these. Perhaps the matter 
has been anxiously considered at Mr. Johnston’s Star Chamber 
of Ex-Secretaries for Scotland. The result of official delibera- 
tion has certainly been to keep us in ignorance, not only of the 
Monster’s death, but of the presence at any time of Italian 
aviators in our mountain air. Probably this secretive and 
‘“‘ undemocratic ”’ policy has been a mistake, for the moral is 
surely an encouraging one, that “‘no monster can live for 
ever. 


POSTSCRIPT 


“Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.’’ One of 
our omniscient Sunday papers, in an endeavour to assist its 
readers to attain its own high standards of education, sets a 
kind of General Knowledge paper on one page, and answers 
it on another. 

QuEsTION: ‘‘ Where were the first Olympic Games held, 
and when ? ”’ 

ANSWER: “ Athens, in 1896.” 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
HORACE WALPOLE “ EN INTIMITE ” 


HoracE WALPOLE’Ss CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE MonraGu. Edited 
by W. S. Lewis and Ralph Brown Jr. 2 Vols. (Oxford University Press, 
Milford, £4 14s. 6d. Yale University Press.) These books form Vols. 9 
and 10 of the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence, edited 
with intelligent and exhaustive research by Mr. W. S. Lewis, for years a 
student and collector of Wa/poliana, and Mr. Ralph Brown who has 
spent a considerable part of six years on this correspondence. No such 
complete and painstaking edition has ever been attempted in this country, 
a proof that the United States cherish our common literary tradition; 
The English Issue was printed at Yale before America entered the war 
and, starved as we are on books produced “ according to the economic 
requirements of H.M. Government,” the expensive and lavish paper, 
the wide margins and the spacious lettering take us back to an almost 
forgotten golden age. 

There is much to be said for thus sorting Walpole’s letters to his 
various correspondents into separate volumes, for each of his friends 
brought out a different aspect of the man. Sir Horace Mann lived abroad 
and the letters to him were intended as an informal chronicle of public 
afairs at home. Those addressed to Lady Ossory and to Mme. du 
Deffaud were written in later life, when he was set in his ideas and had 
lost much of his zest for life. His friendship with George Montagu was 
on a different footing. They were kindred spirits at Eton, although 
Montagu was four years the elder. It is pleasant to think of the pair of 
schoolboys, storing up a wealth of shared jokes and memories, George 
the slower and more indolent of the two, but with a sense of humour 
and of literary appreciation which were fostered by his lively and quick- 
witted little companion. The correspondence began soon after they left 
Eton, when Horace was at Cambridge, a Gentleman Commoner at 
Kings. Somehow one likes Horace better in these letters than in those 
written to more sophisticated people, for in this friendship he gave much 
and received but scant return. Whatever talents Montagu may have 
shown at Eton, he made no use of them in later life. His health was not 
good and his laziness great. Though highly connected—he was related 
to the Dukes of Newcastle and Manchester, to Lord Halifax and Lord 
North—he never sought the lucrative appointments he might have had. 
He spent a reluctant year or so at Dublin as Black Rod, under the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Halifax, but otherwise he sank into retirement as a country 
squire. He seldom troubled to answer letters, it was almost impossible 
to lure him away from home to see his friend ; yet he evidently thirsted 
for the stream of witty, intimate and, at times, coarse gossip with which 
Horace regaled him. Thank Heaven for it, these letters are unexpurgated. 
From Pepys onward, there can be no excuse for paring down our for- 
bears to suit our own notions ; if we do not care to see them as they 
wete, we had better not look at them at all. 

How we should enjoy such budgets of news, if posted to us to-day ! 

VOL, CXIX, 4 
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Walpole possessed, to an extraordinary degree, the gift of skipping 
lightly from point to point, raising a titter at every spring, together with 
a knack of vivid, terse description. Take the letter of August 1, 1745, 
when a French invasion in favour of the Pretender was feared, and 
government was in the hands of his pet aversion, the Duke of New- 
castle :-— 

“* The Marshal ” (de Belle-Isle, a French prisoner of war) “ was 
privately in London last Friday—he is entertained to-day at Hampton 
Court by the Duke of Grafton—Don’t you believe it was to settle 
the binding the scarlet thread in the window when the French shall come 
into the land to possess it? . . . It may well be so when the disposi- 
tion of the drama is in the hands of the Duke of Newcastle. Those 
hands which are. always groping and sprawling and fluttering and 
hurrying on the rest of his precipitate person—but there is no 
describing them but as M. Courcelle, a French prisoner, did t’other 
day :—‘ Je ne sais pas, je ne saurais l’exprimer, mais il a un certain 
tatillonage’—If one could conceive a dead body hung in chains 
always wanting to be hung somewhere else, one should have a 
comparative idea of him. . . . It is quite the fashion to talk of the 
French coming here—nobody sees it but as a thing to be talked of; 
not to be precautioned against. Don’t you remember a report of 
the plague being in the City, and everybody went to the’ house 
where it was, to see it? You see, I laugh about it, for I would not 
for the world be so un-English as to do otherwise. I am persuaded 
that when Count Saxe with ten thousand men is within a day’s 
march of London, people will be hiring windows at Charing Cross 
and Cheapside to see them pass. *Tis our characteristic to take 
dangers for sights, and evils for curiosities.” We are not so very 
different from our ancestors after all. 

Through all Walpole’s love of life and friends there ran two ineradic- 
able veins of prejudice. He hated, and was consistently unfair to, 
everyone who was opposed to his father’s political views. He could see 
no good in either their public or their private lives. Again, though 
deeply attracted by architecture and art—he visited every country house 
he met with, and it is interesting to note that not one of them denied 
admittance to the tourist—he saw no beauty in the great places which 
surrounded him. Blenheim was “a quarry,”’ Petworth ‘‘ did not please,” 
the front of Chatsworth was beautiful, ‘‘ but if they will have a bridge” 
(which was then a-building) “it should be composed of rude fragments 
such as the giant of the Peak would place to step on that he might not 
be wet shod.” His dislike of Tudor and Jacobean styles amounted to 
loathing, and he did “not think much” of contemporary building, as for 
instance Moor Park, Lord Anson’s seat in Hertfordshire, an archi- 
tectural gem designed by Leoni. Nothing later than the medieval 
existed for him, and he recreated his ideal in the monstrosities of Straw- 
berry Hill. One shudders on reading of the staircase wall paper painted 
with Gothic arches and surmounted by “the Gothic lanthorn with 
painted glass which casts the most venerable gloom ever seen since the 
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days of Abelard.” He actually accepted from Lord Ashburnham an 
ancient window from a church at Bexhill containing portraits of Henry III 
and his queen and erected it in his mock chapel in the garden. Yet 
Strawberry Hill was a centre of active and congenial occupations. It 
was not merely loved for the bloom of its laylock and golden chain ; 
there was a nursery garden from whence he sent scores of young trees 
to increase George Montagu’s plantations, and he worked a printing 
ptess which turned out Gray’s Odes and books from other authors as 
well as his own. The secret of Horace Walpole’s prolonged vitality 
was his wealth of resources. He was never bored alone, yet gave full 
place in his life to his friends. Perhaps we are most startled to find him 
fishing the goldfish out of his pool with a tea strainer, a basin and a pail 
to send away as gifts. A heron put a stop to that by swallowing the 
whole brood. 

He had plenty of material to draw on for his letters, for he lived in a 
period packed with history, though to Montagu he only dealt with its 
lighter side. We gain, for instance, an impression of the deep relief 
felt by the nation when the Rebellion of the “ Forty five” was finally 
quelled at Culloden. The Duke of Cumberland was the hero of the hour, 
a favour swiftly forfeited by subsequent military defeats abroad, but 
that victory finally settled the House of Hanover on the throne. God 
Save The King ”’—no one quite knew who had written the tune— 
became the rage. ‘‘ The Duke” (of Cumberland) “ gave his ball last 
night to Peggy Banks at Vauxhall. . . . I saw the company get into their 
barges at Whitehall Stairs as I was going myself, and just then passed by 
two City Companies in their great barges . . . they laid by and played 
God save our noble King and all together it was a mighty pretty sight.” 

The rejoicing turned to venomous revenge when punishment fell 
on the rebels that same year. Nine officers of the Manchester regiment 
formed for Prince Charles were hung, drawn and quartered and the heads 
of two were put on Temple Bar. ‘‘ I have been this morning at the Tower 
and passed under the new heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spyglasses at a halfpenny a look.” The Lords to stand 
their trial were Balmerino, Lovat, Derwentwater, Traquair, Kilmarnock 
and Cromartie, of whom all but Traquair and Cromartie were beheaded. 
Old Lord Balmerino won sympathy by his coolness ; on returning to the 
Tower after hearing sentence of death passed, he stopped his coach at 
Charing Cross to buy honeyblobs, the Scotch for gooseberries, and he 
gave Lord Kilmarnock a lesson on how to lay his head on the block, 
being much afraid he might turn coward. George Selwyn made perhaps 
the least forgiveable of his bon mots at the trial. In anage of wit it is hard 
to understand the vogue of this professional wag, with his ‘‘ whites 
turned up and his prim mouth,” haunting White’s and every fashionable 
assembly and ever ready with an indifferent pun. Yet Walpole always 
thought them worth repeating and he generally spent Christmas at 
Strawberry Hill. Personally we prefer Lord Denbigh’s remark when 
matrying a fortune: “‘ Don’t tell me of the honeymoon, it is harvest 
moon with me.” 

They were strangely outspoken, not to say rude, to one another, 
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those 18th century aristocrats, notwithstanding their bows and curtseys, 
their mincing gait, their flourishes of hat and cane and snuffbox, and they 
harped incessantly on one well worn string. Queen Victoria, if she diq 
nothing else, drove the demi-monde and irregular connections out of polite 
conversation, in Walpole’s day they formed its staple. Yet in some ways 
they would have been at home in our modern society. Lady Caroline 
Petersham, entertaining a noisy party in a booth at Whitehall, make, 
Betty the fruit woman sit down to supper too and enjoys herself as the 
centre of an amused crowd. In the nefarious Mayfair Chapel in Curzon 
Street, only pulled down within living memory, the notorious Mp, 
Keith performed marriages without banns or licence, for a handsome 
consideration, and young men were forcibly married to strangers, when 
too drunk to know it. Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act of 1754 put an 
end to this scandal. / 

Twickenham was in the country then, though dotted with pleasant 
villas, including the house, close to Strawberry Hill, whose mistress, 
when intoxicated, made her servants fire guns: out of the window to 
scare thieves away. “‘ There go two more guns, she must be very drunk.” 
Horace dreaded, as we do, that the neighbourhood might be built over, 
It was a relief when young George III, with his newly married wife, 
settled at Buckingham House and stripped Hampton Court in order to 
furnish it. Twickenham would be less fashionable without Royal 
neighbours. A very different picture is drawn of the surroundings where 
Horace visited Elizabeth Parsons, the child responsible for the fraud of 
the Cock Lane Ghost. His party, which included the Duke of York, 
set out from Northumberland House, five people piled into one hackney 
coach, to find the streets and the small house packed with a mob, 50 
people crammed into the room where the child lay in bed, “‘ in insuffer- 
able heat and stench,” awaiting the arrival of the ghost. Strangely 
enough, the Methodists, who with Whitfield at their head were making 
converts fast, promised to support these manifestations with money. 
In London, at any rate, the spirit of Charles Wesley had been lost. 

At long last, Horace lost patience with his boyhood’s friend. “I f 
declare I will not correspond with you; I don’t write letters to diver » 
myself, but in expectation of return . . . you yourself don’t seem to 
find letterwriting so amusing as to pay itself.” So the correspondence } 
gradually chilled and finally came to an end some ten years before 
Montagu’s death. For our own sakes we may be thankful that it lasted 
so long. 


- = 


Mary Maxse. 


ALLIED CO-OPERATION 


Lrssons OF ALLIED Co-opERATION : Naval, Military, and Air, 1914-1918. © 
By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Oxford 
University Press, 105. 6d.) The appointments held by Sir Frederick both 
before and during the last Great War, culminating in that of Director of 
Operations at the War Office, provided him with a first hand and intimate 
knowledge of the difficulties which must be surmounted before this vital 
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problem can be solved. There are few more fitted to speak with authority, 
and none more capable of putting forward the lessons in such palatable 
and readable guise. 

This book has been compiled by the author at the invitation of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Its object is to show us that 
experience has proved the necessity for international co-operation in 
naval, military and air spheres, not only during hostilities, but in the years 
after the treaties of peace have been completed, and that this cannot be 
obtained without some form of supreme directing council which must 
be provided with adequate permanent staff and with the necessary power 
toenforce its decisions. Your reviewer frankly confesses that, on reading 
the title of this book, he was prone to think that enough paper had 
already been used on the Lessons of 1914-18, and that the experiences of 
30 years ago might not be applicable to the present age, but the British 
public never wearies of the reading of past muddles and mistakes, and 
this book is, moreover, of absorbing interest. 

The essentials of co-operation in war and in peace are the exchanges 
of information, the timing of effort, and the co-ordination of production 
to produce the effort. The ideal is to start co-operation before the wat 
commences, in order to educate the fighting forces of the Allied Powers 
in the systems and methods of the others, which, as the author shows us, 
will vary in accordance with their national characteristics. But for 
political reasons this ideal is seldom possible to fulfil. 

Step by step the author takes us from the birth of Allied co-operation, 
the Entente Cordiale of 1904, to the pathetic pre-war attempts under the 
personal direction of the Prime Minister, which commenced in water- 
tight compartments, the Armies making one plan and the Navies another. 
There was at first no co-ordination from the newly-created Committee of 
Imperial Defence and even responsible Cabinet Ministers were kept com- 
pletely in the dark. The war was more than three years old before the 
period of trial and error in Allied co-operation was passed and the 
Supreme War Council instituted, and it was only dire necessity from the 
weight of German onslaught that compelled and permitted it to function. 
The book brings home to us the great difficulties which must be over- 
come before several nations can be brought together and blended to 
produce full co-operation, owing to their ingrained rival aims, aspirations 
and jealousies. 

A point of particular interest among the lessons deduced is that the 
Supreme Council must only dictate the policy and provide the imple- 
ments for carrying it out ; the execution of the policy must be left in the 
hands of the force commander. The first serious attempts at co-opera- 
tion and unified command in France were made by the forming of an 
Executive War Board, who aspired to control the three Commanders-in- 
Chief. It was not until the Doullens Conference on March 26, 1918, 
under the hammer blows of the Germans, that true co-operation was 
achieved, and Foch created Generalissimo. The author quotes the words 
uttered by Haig, “‘I can deal with a man, not with a committee.” The 
sidelight on the attitude of Pétain at this momentous Allied conference 
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is illuminating in view of recent events. Displaying the greatest 
pessimism and lack of courage, he stated that he expected total defeat 
for both the British and the French Armies, and, speaking with very 
disparaging remarks about our own Fifth Army, likened them to the 
condition of the Italians after Caporetto. 

The grouping of the book involves a certain amount of repetition in 
dealing with each theatre of war separately, since all were in fact inter. 
dependent for the prosecution of the war, and, from the layman’s point 
of view, it might have been more helpful if, after such an able study of 
the lessons of the last Great War, more space had been allotted to 
enumerating the “Conclusions ” for guidance in the future. In the 


latter, the author stresses the difficulties of the elaborate organisation | 


required for the supply and maintenance of large armies of occupation in 
foreign countries, and suggests that an international air force of suitable 
size would provide the solution and the necessary power to enforce the 
peace terms and the decisions of the Supreme Allied Council. 

The book will be valuable to the layman, in order to produce in the 
mind of the public the knowledge that, without their united thought and 
help, true co-operation of nations cannot be attained It will be of 
interest to the student as a basis for further examination into the subject, 
for which the carefully compiled index at the end of the book will be of 
assistance. 


DIPLOMATIC STUDIES 


Strupres IN DipLomacy AND SraTEcrAFT. By G. P. Gooch, D.Litt, 
F.B.A. (Longmans, 125. 6d.) All but one of the ten essays which com- 
pose this book have appeared in print already. The connecting thread 
running through them is the question as to how rulers and statesmen 
have used, or ought to use, their powers, particularly in the sphere of 
foreign affairs. Dr. Gooch’s literary style and the scope of his learning 
are alike beyond praise, and whenever he confines himself to history and 
does not press his special point of view on contemporary affairs, these 
essays make delightful and instructive reading. The causerie on Political 
Autobiography, from Babur the Great Mogul to Adolf Hitler, is very 
remarkable, and Prince Bilow and His Memoirs affords us an interesting 
character study of both Minister and Kaiser. When, however, Dr. 
Gooch treats of the events leading up to the last and present wars in the 
first three essays, he reaches strange conclusions, entirely based on 
diplomatic documents. His faith in official papers is boundless, but 
diplomatic exchanges do not always tell the whole story, if they did they 
would not be diplomatic. It is the trend of thought characteristic of a 
nation which in the long run directs the policy of its statesmen in dealing 
with its neighbours. “‘ La guerre est l’industrie nationale de la Prusse,” 
said Mirabeau, with Frederick the Great in mind. But Dr. Gooch has no 
word of blame for Frederick’s aggressive wars, and for Bismarck his 
admiration is unqualified. Oddly enough, he gives away his own case 
in the first line of his opening chapter. ‘‘ The war of 1870, though con- 
trived by Bismarck, was begun by Napoleon III.” (Our italics.) It was 
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the distrust bred of this constant habit of contriving wars—Bismarck was 


responsible for three in seven years—which brought Russia, France and 


Great Britain into the same camp, all convinced that, some time or other, 
Germany meant to fight. “‘ We are dealing with people who recognise 
no law except that of force between nations,” said Sir Edward Grey. 

Nor are the diplomatic documents themselves convincing. Why did 
Germany consistently refuse a naval agreement with Britain ? Why did 
she stand by and allow Austria to run amok in July, 1914? When she 
finally forwarded to Vienna Grey’s plan for a Conference, why did she 
privately indicate her disapproval ? Was this not very much on the lines 
of “ contriving ” war? Was there any nation besides Germany, to judge 
by past form, who would have been content to let events run into war, 
without exactly shouldering the responsibility ? Dr. Gooch disregards 
these points completely. 

He is also astray in his view that England only required her fleet to 
guard her Empire. There is nothing imperialistic about our need for 
command of the sea. We are an industrial nation dependent on food 
supplies from overseas and on a large export trade to pay for our food. 
Were we without an Empire, our fleet would have to be larger still. To 
ptesent contemporary history in this light is dangerous. 


CONFLICTS 


Conriicts : Studies in Contemporary History. By L. B. Namier. (Mac- 
millan, 8s. 6d.) This volume consists of 18 miscellaneous essays by the 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. They 
ate, indeed, so miscellaneous that no word could better describe them 
than the word ‘‘ Conflicts ” which the writer has chosen for his title. 

They are, without exception, admirable essays, sound in substance, 
and models of both construction and expression. Yet it may be doubted 
whether they were worth reprinting ; for they have all been published 
before, the most important of them in recent numbers of the Nineteenth 
Century magazine. They have, moreover, remained unrevised, so that 
they express the sentiments and views of a past which, although near in 
point of time, is frequently very remote in point of experience. 

The three subjects that loom largest in the mixture are Germany, the 
Jews, and Democracy. On Germany, which he knows well, Professor 
Namier has many wise and penetrating remarks to make. He defends 
the Treaty of Versailles against its critics, exposes the true significance of 
the Nazi tyranny, and denounces the folly of the pacifists who ruined 
the League of Nations and left the British Empire almost naked to its 
enemies. As himself a Zionist Jew he vigorously defends his people 
against the attacks and the innuendoes of their detractors. As a believer 
in Democracy he expounds its principles with lucidity and defends its 
organisation on the lines of party. 

The volume ends with an essay, perhaps the most interesting and 
illuminating of the whole series, although entirely unrelated to any of its 
ptedecessors. It is entitled ‘‘ English Prose,” and it reveals the writer 
as a master of style. 
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THE VAGARIES OF A FORTUNE 


THE BripGEWATER Mriuions, A Candid Family History, by Bernard 
Falk. With 33 illustrations. (Hutchinson, 18s.) The story of the 
Bridgewater Trust is an interesting illustration of nineteenth century 
industrial enterprise and development. The author has combined his 
account of it with a family history of the forebears, successors and heirs 
of the third and last Duke of Bridgewater—“ the first great Manchester 
man ”—the builder of the Manchester and Liverpool Canal and the 
Founder of the Trust, together with a portrait of Bradshaw, engineer of 
the canal and for many years the administrator of the huge earnings it 
brought in. So long as he is dealing with matters of historical and 
commercial interest Mr. Falk marshals his facts and tells his story clearly 
and fairly. ‘Thus the first half of the book, from Sir Thomas Egerton, 
first Lord Ellesmere, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and Lord Chancellor 
under James I, up to the completion of the enterprises of the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, is well worth reading. Unfortunately, the author’s inter- 
pretation of the sub-title, a candid family history, leads him, as he reaches 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, into a maze of well- 
trodden and superfluous gossip, facetiously told. Certain social pet- 
sonages of that time are for ever being dragged from their graves to 
dance for our amusement. Lady Bessborough is perhaps the most 
hard worked of these contributors to our entertainment and she is not 
spared here. One feels inclined to echo her distressful cry when she was 
bearing the brunt of her daughter’s unenviable notoriety: “ When 
people say that to me, I want to bellow.” The book would have been 
pleasanter had it been conceived in a less frivolous spirit and it would 
also have gained by the inclusion of a genealogical tree. 


NOT AN INCH 


Nor AN Inco: A Study of Northern Ireland and Lord Craigavon. By 
Hugh Shearman. (Faber and Faber Ltd., 6s.) Mr. Shearman, who “is 
not and never has been a member or supporter of any Irish political 
party ” has in this volume given a well-written and strikingly impartial 
account of the circumstances that led to the present constitution of Ireland 
as two separate political units. The story of Northern Ireland, to which 
the book is primarily devoted, is centred round the fine and impressive 
figure of Lord Craigavon, the strong man who amid a crowd of vacil- 
lating politicians knew what to do, and did it. The story of Southem 
Ireland, however, is incidentally treated with sympathy and understand- 
ing, the figures of Arthur Griffiths, Michael Collins, and Eamonn de 
Valera standing out in clear relief. 

The only persons who come out really badly from Mr. Shearman’s 
analysis are the British ministers, of all political parties, who, one after 
another, bungled the Irish business. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Birrell are all classed as “‘ weak men.” On the other side, the 
Conservative leaders “‘ were mostly weak men also.” In particular, “there 
was nothing impressive about Mr. Balfour”: his “ airiness and elegant 
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: trifling . . . were hardly more impressive than the hair-splitting clever- 


ness with which the lawyers of the Liberal Party later failed to solve the 
Irish question.” Worst of all, however, was the suicidal folly with which 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, with Mr. Malcolm Macdonald’s active colla- 
boration, gave away, unsolicited and without any compensation, the 
Southern Irish military and naval bases which had been reserved for 


» British use under the treaty of 1922. Lord Craigavon in Ireland and 


Mr. Winston Churchill in England strenuously opposed this fatuous sur- 
render which has cost the Empire thousands of tons of shipping and 
hundreds of lives. Their protests were disregarded for “the British 
Government stated that, having taken expert advice, they were convinced 
that there were no military advantages in retaining the bases.”” Such was 
the blindness due to the policy of appeasement. And there can be little 
doubt that the same policy would have led to the destruction of Ulster if 
Lord Craigavon, at the head of his army of volunteers, had not taken his 
stand and said “‘ Not an inch.” 


LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 


EuROPEAN POWERS AND SoutH-Easr Arrica. By Mabel V. Jackson. 
(Longmans, 21s.) Natrve Lasour In SourH Arrica. By Sheila Van 
Der Horst. (Oxford, 185.) It is surely significant that South Africans 
should be so busy at probing their past. The movement is marked, and 
shows perhaps that the war already stirs minds as well as bodies in the 
new lands. Anyway, here are two learned young women with investiga- 
tions into obscure aspects of what may be termed generically the South 
African problem that will do much to clarify the specific issues of north- 
easterly expansion and native labour. Dr. Jackson, for the Royal Empire 
Society’s admirable Imperial Studies, makes one of the first academic 
examinations of what happened in the south-easterly region of Africa, 
notably Mozambique, Zanzibar and Delagoa Bay between the outbreak 
of the French revolutionary wars and the coming of Livingstone. Her 
study, perhaps unintentionally, is an oblique tribute to the lightening 
work of the British missionary and explorer, though it is, of course, 
mainly concerned with Portuguese administration and decline, and with 
the first sounds of the coming international scramble. Dr. Van Der 
Horst, on the other hand, need never go far from home. She investigates 
ruthlessly the conflict in South Africa between the desire of Europeans 
to employ native labour and their constant effort to keep the natives in 
their place. It isa grim, involved story, which, however, will be easier 
fora British South African to read than an Africander. There have been 
signs recently that Africanders are emerging from their prejudices in this 
particular matter—indeed, they must do so if they wish to extend their 
power in the African continent—and, as one of them, Dr. Van Der 
Horst is to be warmly congratulated upon her realistic approach. 
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THE CUCKOO 


Cuckoo Prosiems. By E. C. Stuart Baker. (Witherby, 255.) Those of 
us who have known the blessings of a country home will remember the 
thrill of finding our first nest with a cuckoo’s egg in it, and an even more 
lasting impression is made upon the mind by the sight of a young cuckoo 
who has greatly outgrown the nest of its foster-parents and who requires 
twice the amount of care than the family that he has supplanted. We 
deeply sympathise with the parents who have unknowingly adopted this 
creature ; at the same time we cannot help wondering why they should 
be so easily deceived, and what prevents the cuckoo from rearing its own 
family like other birds. 

Mr. Stuart Baker has made a life-long study of all forms of parasitic 
cuckoos that live in Europe and India, friends in Australia and the Far 
East have sent him observations, specimens and clutches of eggs. His 
own collection of cuckoo’s eggs with those of their fosterers runs into 
many thousands, and with this wealth of material he has compiled a book 
that is likely to be a standard work on cuckoo biology for many years 
to come. 

The first thing we learn is that the foster-parents are by no means as 
foolish as they appear; experiments have proved that, within limits, a 
bird can recognise a stranger’s egg amongst its own, and having done so 
it may desert the nest, turn out the intruding egg, or—in the case of the 
black-headed shrike—tear down the nest altogether. During his te- 
searches Mr. Stuart Baker has found quite a high proportion of nests 
visited by the cuckoo and abandoned as a result. It follows, therefore, 
that the cuckoo must lay eggs that the fosterers will accept if the races of 
parasitic cuckoos are to survive. Mr. Stuart Baker brings ample evidence 
to show that from mother to daughter a cuckoo will always lay its eggs 
upon the same species of fosterer, namely, the one that reared it; and 
since the fosterer only accepts those eggs that resemble its own and 
eliminates the others, the cuckoo’s egg, thanks to this method of natural 
selection, has gradually assimilated itself in size and colour with those of 
the fosterer. In some cases a complete likeness has been achieved. Any 
one familiar with a cuckoo’s egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest will find this 
theory hard to believe, but this point has not been overlooked by the 
author. His views are greatly strengthened by the examples of the reed 
warbler and meadow pipit, and even more so by the eggs of the large 
hawk cuckoo shown on Plate 8. We advise our readers to study the 
book for its plates alone. 

This is a book for the scientist, and is a real contribution to bird 
biology. When writing of the European bird we wish the author had 
added maps showing the range of the various species predominantly 
* visited ” by the cuckoo. 


TWO POETS 


AFTERMATH. By R.C. Trevelyan. (The Hogarth Press, 5s.) CoLLECTED 
Poems. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) These two poets, 
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though essentially traditional, manage to give a strongly individual 
twist to the tradition they select to work from. Both handle modern 
themes in a consciously modern way, though not one which the self- 
styled modern poet would accept. 

Mr. Trevelyan is the classicist. His verses, an Aftermath to the 
collected edition of 1939 which suffered destruction in his publisher’s 
warehouses, have the loose ease of advancing age. He expounds his 
reactions, feelings, sense-impressions, trains of meditation, ambling in 
the neo-Georgian style in an easy, fluid’ verse, whose tone ranges from 
the light conversational to the high prophetic. He is always readable, 
though it is not always easy to see why he has troubled to write. In his 


_ philosophical dream allegories, the Piers Plowman mixture of idyllic 


countryside, moral teaching, trivial political and satirical allusion, and 
the giving of personal interpretations to established formule, is revived. 
Some of the liveliest poems are urbane letters—Keats with a touch of 
Horace—addressed to friends like Gordon Bottomley, Virginia Woolf, 
Lowes Dickenson or Desmond MacCarthy ; each providing a pretext 
for the exposition of some aspect of present-day problems in the light of 
a contemporary figure. The metrical skill wins continually upon one. 
Not merely imposed, but rooted in the loose hexameter, the rhythm is 
genuinely functional, giving a striking effect of speed, which, easily 
perceptible in the Berenson letter, becomes terrific and almost over- 
powering in that strangely imaginative poem, Lar Fawmiliaris. The 
Parabasis from The Birds misses the lyrical surge of Aristophanes, but 
Horace’s Epode II, with its majesty and dignity, the rich melody of its 
swaying lines and the sudden turn in on itself at the conclusion, is almost 
perfect. 

Mr. de la Mare, on the other hand, may be called romantic: but his 
technique and intentions have much of the sharp and bitter cunning of 
the modern mind. The result is a poetic personality not merely of charm 
and delicacy of fantasy, but of power and ruthless integrity, a personality 
to which the anthologies of our century have done their usual disservice. 
This volume is only a reprint in a very attractive form of all his hitherto 
published works, except for the child poems, and is an elaborate guide 
book to his own mysterious universe. With him the only reality is the 
Dream, as created in the imaginations of nineteenth century romanticists. 
He lives in terms of it ; his artistry is devoted to conveying its moods 
and tones, its landscapes and its odd inhabitants. He uses subtly varied 
thythms, rather tightly articulated, and with a mixture in the diction of 
conventional prettiness and keen naked phrasing. One queer trick is 
continually being used. In the Dream convention we expect the dream 
figures or episodes, presented so takingly and so significantly, to have 
meaning, to be symbols. Otherwise, why worry us? But actually, as 
with real dreams, those of Mr. de la Mare have no obvious point. It is 
all very well with The Three Strangers, where the art is miniature and 
neatness wins the day, but in a poem like The Ow/, where atmosphere is 
built up over twenty pages of heavily laid imagery and mood, and where 
dramatic tension of living people seems to be involved, the result is 
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baffling, and unsatisfying. Here, and with some of the mythological 
creatures like Mrs. Grundy, we find reflected the vast illogical terrors of 
childhood. 


A VARIED LIFE 


UnexpecteD. A Book of Memories. By Lieut.-General Sir Douglas 
Brownrigg, K.C.B., D.S.O. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) Memories of this 
kind go far to explain the attraction of army life, even more tersely 
defined by the wife of a successful soldier when she said that she had not 
—like her sisters—kept her pocket-handkerchiefs in the same drawer 
all her life. Sir Douglas Brownrigg in his youth owed everything to 
the fatherly care and interest of his schoolmaster at Mulgrave, Lord 
Normanby who, with reason, felt that he ought to embrace a more 
remunerative career than soldiering. Yet no reader of this book can 
doubt that, so far as interest in life went, the author made a wise choice, 
In pursuit of his calling he fought in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and Belgium ; 
was stationed in Singapore and China ; visited India, Manchuria, Japan, 
Angkor Vat and held congenial commands at home. Wherever he went 
he and his wife contrived to get the best out of life. Good luck did not 
always attend him, but he knew how to take the rough with the smooth 
and, whether in disappointment or success, the writer of this very pleasant 
book remains a loyal, charitable and dignified gentleman. 
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